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BE REALLY REFRESHE | FOR COKE 


TUNED IN TO MUSIC? You'll find listening’s more fun when you pause to enjoy the cold, crisp 
taste... the cheerful lift of Coca-Cola. No wonder Coca-Cola is the real refreshment... anytime! 


Get Coke in King Size, too. ( win dail aia - 
Now available almost everywhere. for THE AUST! HAT REFRESHES 


King . Regular oe “COKE” 1S A REGISTERED TRADE-MARK. COPYRIGHT © 1959 THE COCA-COLA COMPANY. 





Today—SCHICK SAFETY RAZOR has the sharpest blades ever... yet it’s 


SO SAFE YOU CAN 
SHAVE IN THE SHOWER! 


SCIENTIFICALLY 
DESIGNED 


for triple-safe, close-up shaves! 


NOT THIS 


oo . 


NO MORE CUTS BECAUSE 
OF A LOOSE BLADE 


Schick automatically locks blade at exact angle 
for safer shaves. Blade can’t loosen or bend. 


BLADE CORNERS SHIELDED IN 
SLIM STREAMLINED HEAD 


No sharp points unprotected. Other razors have 
exposed blade corners which can nick. 


HANDLE GROOVED CROSS-WISE 
FOR FIRM, POSITIVE GRIP 


Won't slip in wet,soapy hands.Compare Schick’s 
safe, modern grip with old-fashioned razors. 


Triple sate fo; tough-bearded > like the bur 
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... for a Lifetime of Love 


It’s a great, wide wonderful whirl. . . 
with stars in their eyes . . . and love in their 
hearts for all the years to come. To sym- 
bolize this love, she wears diamond engage- 
ment and wedding rings by custom — 


Keepsake Diamond Rings by choice. 


The choice is traditional, for Keepsake 
assures the finest forever—a perfect dia- 
mond. Only a gem of this flawless clarity, 
fine color and magnificent cut can reflect 
a diamond's full brilliance and beauty. This 
is the center diamond in every Keepsake 
engagement ring—your treasured symbol 


of love forever. 


Genuine registered Keepsake Diamond 
Rings are not sold by all jewelers—only 
by authorized Keepsake-Starfire Jewelers 
(listed in the yellow pages). Choose from 
many distinctively beautiful styles, each 
permanently registered and guaranteed for 


your protection. From $100 to $10,000, 


Dating is really fun . .. when you know 
THE ART OF DATING 
by Dr. Evelyn Millis Duvall 


An expert guide to happy, successful dating to 

make your teens the best years of your life. This 

fact-filled book is written by Dr. Evelyn Millis 

Duvall, famous author and counselor. Regularly 

i% 4 $2.50 in hard cover, this book is yours in the 

vu . ; ‘i exclusive Keepsake edition for only 50¢ at any 

from left to right: MIDDLETON Ring $675. Wedding Ring 87.50 - LONG 5 Keepsake-Starfire Jeweler’s store. If dealer is not 
$500. Aiso 300 and 575. Wedding Ring 150. ~ CORINTHIAN Ring $300. Wedding listed in yellow pages of telephone book, write 


to Keepsake Diamond Rings, Syracuse 2, N.Y., for 


ling 125. —~ KENNAN Ring $150. Wedding Ring 75. All rings ovailable in. yellow or white d 
‘g ‘Prices include Federal Tax. Rings enlarged to show details. ®Trade-mork registered. his name. Do not send money, please 
' - Gown by Pandora 


POND CO., INC.—PRODUCERS OF KEEPSAKE AND STARFIRE DIAMOND Ri 
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DEATH OF A 


A telephone pole takes a lot of 
punishment in its lifetime—from 
driving rains, sizzling heat, bliz- 
zards, smashing winds and, espe- 
cially, decay. It has to be plenty 
rugged to survive this wear and tear, 
year after year. 

What kinds of wood make the best 
poles? And what can we do to make 
them even stronger and tougher? 
We find out at the Bell Telephone 
System’s research center at Chester, 
New Jersey. Here all of the equip- 
ment that we use outdoors is tested 
thoroughly. 

Pictured above is the corner re- 
served for testing telephone poles. 
They are of many different kinds of 


TELEPHONE POLE 


wood, and treated with different 
chemicals. Bell System engineers 
study them closely, seeking the ef- 
fects of wind, water, ice, heat, in- 
sects—even decay caused by certain 
mushroom-like plants which eat 
away at poles buried in the earth. 

For the poles it’s a “life or death” 
experiment. The tests will tell us 
which types of poles are tough 
enough to meet our standards. Some 
survive; many do not. 

Only the most rugged and dur- 
able equipment is wanted for use in 
the Bell System. The result? Bet- 
ter, more economical telephone serv- 
ice for you, your family and your 
community. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 





Look—no wheels on this car of the future! 


It may well be that the cars of the future will have 
no wheels—not even a steering wheel. They will 
ride on air and be guided by a rail. At least that’s 
a possibility engineers are studying right now at 
Ford Motor Company’s new Research and Engi- 
neering Center. 

A thin film of air is created by a device known 
as a “‘levepad”’ that shoots out jets of air and raises 
the vehicle a fraction of an inch. Positioned on a 
single rail by gyroscopes, such a vehicle would be 
capable of gliding along at speeds up to 500 miles 
per hour. 

This is one example of bold, imaginative planning 
by Ford Motor Company—the reason the Ford 
Family of Fine Cars are always among the most 
advanced automobiles on the American Road. 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY 


THE AMERICAN ROAD, DEARBORN, MICHIGAN 


PLATFORM turned on its side 
reveals the “levepads”—three 
round discs that shoot jets of air 
out at a pressure great enough to 
raise the platform off the ground. 


A RESEARCH ENGINEER is 


shown riding an experimental 
“‘levepad”’ platform at Ford 
Motor Company’s new Research 
and Engineering Center. 


The Ford Family of Fine Cars 


FORD + THUNDERBIRD + EDSEL + MERCURY «+ LINCOLN 


* CONTINENTAL MARK 
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Needed: Arts Department? 


Dear Editor: 

Senior Scholastic needs a column on 
the theatre. I go to the theatre about 
once a month. So do many other teen- 
agers. I select the plays by reading 
reviews in magazines and newspapers. 
The drawback is that these reviews are 
not keyed to the teen-age level. They 
don’t tell enough of what we want to 
know about the play. 

Judy Austen 
Great Neck North Senior H. S. 
Great Neck, New York 


(How many readers of Senior Scho- 
lastic would like us to publish a weekly 
“arts” department? It would keep teen- 
agers up to date on the theatre, music, 
ballet, painting, architecture, etc. Mail 
your letter, along with your name and 
school, to: Letters to the Editor, Senior 
Scholastic, 33 West 42nd Street, New 
York 36, N. Y.—Editors.) 


Reply to Criticism 


Dear Editor: 

I found the panel discussion by the 
foreign students to be prejudiced and 
incorrect [see “U. S. High Schools .. . 
Are They Too Soft?”, Feb. 13 issue]. 
Some of the panel members showed 
outright jealousy. Here are my answers 
to some of the charges that were made. 

Statement: “America is trying to pit 
an average, mediocre education against 
Russia’s high specialization.” Answer: 
We live in a democracy. We are not 
forced into specialized courses as are 
Russian students. 

Statement: “I think one should com- 
mend the fact that the present Ameri- 
can educational system is fairly flexi- 
ble. I mean they are making an ef- 
fort. . . .” Answer: We certainly are! 
We have one of the highest per- 
centages of educated people in the 
world. 

Statement: “A boy in an American 
school I attended is on the honor roll. 
He didn’t know there were now 49 
states in the U. S.” Answer: How can 


Rie 


Letters 


you judge all 8,000,000 U. S. high 
school students by one student? 
Statement: “The fact I am question- 

ing is that [U. S. schools] do not turn 
out [good citizens].” Answer: Where's 
the proof of this statement? 

Pat Smith 

Wadena High School 

Wadena, Minnesota 


Dear Editor: 

I would like to extend my thanks to 
Constantinos Fliakos of Greece for not 
“underselling” Uncle Sam. He said: “I 
think the aim of all education is not 
only to give knowledge and develop 
someone mentally, but also to develop 
them physically and morally. . . . I 
think this is accomplished in American 
education more than in any other sys- 
tem.” Our great American achieve- 
ments speak for themselves. Our edu- 
cational system has produced results. 

Shane Mahoney 
Jamestown High School 
Jamestown, New York 


In Defense of Foreign Aid 


Dear Editor: 

To cut foreign aid is unthinkable! It 
is the vital weapon in the “cold war.” 
Without that aid, many nations would 
fall before the Red onslaught. We 
would lose military bases in these coun- 
tries. And our export and import trade 
would suffer. True, some of our foreign 
aid is misused. But it is vital in our 
defense against communism. 

David Samuelson 
Janesville, Wisconsin 
Dear Editor: 

Why jeopardize the security of our 
nation by abandoning the foreign aid 
program? This country has been very 
fortunate not to have been torn by war. 
We should help out foreign lands that 
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have not been so lucky as we. We 

need their respect and friendship. 
Dan O'Dwyer 
Merced High School 
Merced, California 


Dear Editor: 

It is the duty of the U. S. to help 
foreign countries get on their feet. This 
helps to cement friendly relations with 
these lands. The world would be in a 
sad state if each country looked out for 
itself and ignored others? 

Louise Matteo 
Sacred Heart Academy 
Hamden, Connecticut 


The Conant Report 


Dear Editor: 

I agree with Dr. Conant that we 
should consolidate our small high 
schools into larger, more efficient 
schools [see “High Schools—U. S. A.,” 
Feb. 13 issue]. Large schools have fa- 
cilities superior to those in smaller 
schools. They also offer a wider se- 
lection of courses. Competition with a 
larger group of students in a consoli- 
dated school would provide initiative 
to bright students from smaller‘schools. 

Robert Maronpot 
Dartmouth High School 
Dartmouth, Massachusetts 


To Spare or Not to Spare 


Dear Editor: 

Teachers should not be permitted to 
discipline problem students by spank- 
ing them [see letter, Jan. 9 issue). 
Some teachers would probably resort 
to closed fists, which could seriously 
hurt a student. Teachers must find 
other methods of punishment for 
troublemakers. 

Wendy Williams 
Bradford Senior High School 
Bradford, Pennsylvania 











Ideas to Live By 














Zeal without knowledge is like fire without a grate to contain it; like 
a sword without a hilt to wield it by; like a. high-bred horse without a 
bridle to guide him. It speaks without thinking, acts without planning, seeks 
to accomplish a good end without the adoption of becoming means. 


—Jutius BATE 

















THE QUESTION AT ISSUE 


College athletic scholar- 
ships are “for the most part, 
one of the greatest educa- 
tional swindles ever perpe- 
trated on American youth.” 

These challenging words 
from the president of Yale 
University made headlines in 
most of the nation last month. 
Dr. A. Whitney Griswold 
continued: “The practice is 
part of the general collapse 
of amateurism in American 
athletics and the hypocrisy 

ian sal shes practiced in its name. . . . Its 

One Viewpoint: “We almost land- im is not the education of 

ed that boy with a promise of youth but the entertainment 

$10,000, board, tuition, car, and of its elders, not the welfare 

‘ode eet ene of the athlete but the pleasure 
of the spectator. 


The next day another “Ivy League” college president, Dr. 
Robert F. Goheen of Princeton, supported Dr. Griswold’s stand. 
“Institutions have gotten so deeply into the entertainment busi- 
ness that they have gotten away from the proper realm of ama- 
teurism,” he declared. 

Others, however, were as quick to disagree. There is nothing 
wrong with athletic scholarships, they protested. Athletes are 
merély receiving recognition for an important contribution to 
college life. 

Some colleges pointed out that they have set up various codes 
to govern recruiting and financial help to athletes. An example 
is the Eastern Collegiate Athletic Conference code. Under its 
rules, no college ip the ECAC is permitted to “solicit” an athlete 
with the promise of financial aid. Furthermore, these colleges 
agree that whenever any aid is given to an athlete, he must: 

1. Meet the same college entrance qualifications as any other 
student. 

2. Maintain the academic standards required of all other 
students. 

8. Prove that he needs financial help. 

Some colleges do not have such rules. They scour the country 
looking for promising material. They compete with rival schools 
in offering inducements to star high school players. 

Here are some of the arguments on both sides of the issue— 
for and against special privileges to athletes. 
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Athletic | 
Scholarships... 
Gift Horse 
or Booby Trap? 


A pro and con discussion: 


Are athletic scholarships 


undermining American Education? 





FOR! 


1. Athletic talent, like any other 
talent, should be recognized and re- 
warded. 


High school students who show 
promise of becoming scientists, musi- 
cians, writers, or mathematicians often 
receive scholarships to help them pay 
their way through college. Sometimes 
they are offered part-time jobs that will 
help them meet college expenses. 

Why shouldn’t the promising athlete 
be similarly rewarded for his talent? 
After all, athletic ability is a talent as 
distinct as any other. Not only that, it 
contributes much to the enjoyment of 
life—even the enjoyment of the scien- 
tist, the musician, the writer, the mathe- 
matician, and others who attend the 
sports events offered by a college. 

Furthermore, the college athlete 











makes real sacrifices so his college can 


provide this enjoyment for the rest of 
the student body. He must train rigor- 
ously. He often spends anywhere from 
10 to 15 hours a week in grueling prac- 
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tice sessions during the season. This 
kind of schedule, in fact, often prevents 
him from taking a job that would pay 
his way through college. Shouldn't he, 
therefore, get some reimbursement for 
the time and effort he devotes to his 
school? 


2. Sports events build up the college 
spirit of the entire student body. 


Students who pursue different courses 
of study find a common bond in activi- 
ties outside the classroom. Foremost 
mong these are sports events. 

Sports provide esprit de corps- 
Students remember a great sports 
classic—a basketball game won by a 
corner shot in the final second of play, 
or a 40-yard place kick in the last 
minute of a football game—long after 
they have forgotten the atomic weight 
of sulphur. In many ways, this form 
of “school spirit” is important for even 
the most erudite of scholars. 

Who is responsible for such esprit 
de corps? The college athlete! 

Doesn't it follow, therefore, that the 
college has an obligation to assist these 
athletes, when necessary, to get over 
the financial hurdles that would other- 
wise keep them out? 


“school 


spirit.” 


3. Athletic scholarships make it possi- 
ble for many poor boys to get a college 
education. 


Studies made at a number of in- 
dividual colleges and universities. show 
that while some boys from well-to-do 
families go out for the varsity team 
and make it, most of the first-string 
teams are made up of boys from rela- 
tively poor or lower-middle-income 
families. 

Athletic scholarships make it possible 
for these boys to get a college edu- 
cation! 

Dr. Ralph Bunche, the distinguished 
Negro statesman who has _ represent- 
ed the U.S. in many United Nations 
capacities, says he probably could not 
have afforded a college education if it 
hadn’t been for a part-time job he got 
because he played on the varsity basket- 
ball team! As an athlete at the Uni 
versity of California in Los Angeles 
(UCLA), he was eligible for a job as 
janitor of one of the gymnasiums. Says 
Dr. Bunche: “It certainly helped. I 
had nothing else.” 

In 1956 Notre Dame University con- 
ducted a survey among its former ath- 
letes. One of the questions asked was: 
“Would you have been financially able 
to come to ND without a scholarship2” 
Only 12 per cent answered yes. 

The Notre Dame survey is significant 
in another respect: Its findings indicate 
that the ability to make good in the 
toughest kind of athletic com- 
petition, far from being a sign of future 
mediocrity, seems more likely to fore- 
cast success after college 


very 


Business “failures” among those sur- 
veyed were almost non-existent. More 
than half were owners, executives, or 
officials of some sort. Furthermore, near- 
ly 30 per cent had gone on to do some 
kind of graduate work connected with 
a profession. 

How do these findings jibe with the 
cliche of college athletes being “dim- 
wits” who can’t do anything off the 
athletic field? The answer: the cliche 
is all wrong! 


4. Athletic events support many other 
college activities. 

Nearly every college has at least one 
team—be it football, basketball, swim- 
ming, hockey, track, or baseball—which 
commands a loyal following among the 
student body and alumni. Such a team 
thus becomes the big money-earner for 
the college athletic association. The 
money it earns often provides funds for 
intramural sports programs—the games 
between classes, dormitories, or frater- 
nities. 

Many students would never be able 
to swim or fence or play tennis if 
were not for the funds provided in this 
way. And many more students might 
never know the fun and physical well- 
being that come from competing in 
intramural sports, if it weren’t for the 
funds provided by the bigger events. 

Furthermore, the big athletic events 
provide a rallying point for alumni to 
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show continuing interest in their col- 
lege. This interest often pays off in 
financial contributions to the college. 
And these contributions help to build 
new physics labs or new dormitories, 
to finance school orchestras or art mu- 
seums, and to provide for many other 
non-athletic projects. 

So long as college athletic programs 
can serve such worthwhile, all-round 


purposes, colleges are fully justified 
offering scholarships to the athletes who 
keep the school colors flying high. 








AGAINST! 


1. The primary function of a college 
is education—not entertainment. 

Yale’s President A. Whitney Gris- 
wold has put his finger squarely on 
what has been called “a very sticky 
situation.” 

As an editorial in the New York 
Herald Tribune pointed out recently: 
“He has said out loud what a great 
many people concerned with education 
have been thinking for a long time.” 

Dr. Griswold states bluntly that an 
athletic scholarship “confuses educa- 
tional values in the minds of its sup- 
posed beneficiaries. . . . Its aim is not 
the education of youth but the enter- 
tainment of their elders.” 

(Continued on page 34) 











Drawing by Charles Beck 


Another Viewpoint: The big-time athlete supports many minor athletic programs. 





The common effort of the U. S. 
and Canada has erected 
a monument to 


international cooperation 


THUNDERSTORM rumbled over 
the St..Lawrence Valley on the 
morning of July 1, 1958. But thousands 
of spectators braved the storm near 
Cornwall, Ontario, to watch the geog- 
raphy of North America being changed. 
\ll eyes were turned toward an earthen 

dam two miles upstream. 
Suddenly a warning rocket flashed 
into the sky. Seconds later tons of TNT 
e oe tore apart the earthen dam. A wall of 
oe | a) shing rater ~d downstre: t 
oe rushing water poured downstream to 
Chicago will become a port city, open to merchant fleets of the world. smash against the fresh concrete of a 
new power dam across the St. Law- 
rence. The water foamed, deepened, 
and backed up. The new Lake St. Law- 
rence—almost as large in area as the 
District of Columbia—had been born. 
ST. LA WRENCE SEA WA 7. oe The TNT explosion signaled that the 
massive St. Lawrence Seaway and 
Power Project was nine tenths com- 
plete. On April 1, 1959, the Seaway 
a - will open for business. For the first 
time, about four fifths of the world’s 
Gian t Stairway cargo vessels will be able to steam from 
the Atlantic Ocean all the way to Du- 
luth, Minn., a distance of 2,370 miles. 
The Seaway will open the door to 
what has been called the “American 
Mediterranean” or our “Fourth Coast.” 
O 2 TCA a es It has a shoreline of 8,300 miles—longer 
than our Atlantic seaboard. About 

(Continued on page 13) 
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Construction bill for Seaway will be about one billion dollars. constructing canals and locks comes to $400,000,000. Canada 


Power projects account for $600,000,000. Canada and U. S. will pay two thirds and keep two thirds of tolls. U. S. will 
will split this bill 50-50. and share power equally. Bill for pay one third, and keep one third of tolls that are charged. 
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Photographic Survey Corp. Ltd 
Welland Canal is largest artificial channel on Seaway. a total of 326 feet, the height of Niagara Falls. Three 
It enables ships to detour around Niagara Falls. Canal of locks are shown in photo. Locks are 800 feet long, 
is 27 miles long and has eight locks which lift ships 80 feet wide. Freighters clear locks in a few hours. 
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Senior Scholastic 
How Lock Works—Ship, moving downstream, has just en- Water is pumped out until level inside lock equals level in 
tered lock. Water in lock is on same level as water in up- downstream channel. Gate is then opened and ship leaves 
stream channel. Once ship is in lock, upper gate is closed. lock. For ships moving upstream, this process is reversed. 





Power Authority of the State of New York 
Crane lowers 155-ton propeller into position. Dam at 
mouth of new Lake St. Lawrence has 32 units. Sea- 
way will generate 1,500,000 kilowatts of electricity. 


Wide World photo 


These circuit breakers, standing like giant 
bowling pins, are part of St. Lawrence Seaway 
power system. Power will flow into New York, 
Vermont, and Canadian Province of Ontario. 
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Cross Section of Power House—Water enters intake gate at left 
and whirls propeller shaft. Propeller spins generator, which 
produces electricity. Cranes on top of dam open and close 
intake gates and raise machinery for repairs when necessary. 
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Long Sault (pronounced ‘’soo”’) spillway dam is half mile long. 
Dam regulates flow of water to a power dam at other end of 


(Continued from page 12) 
58,000,000 people—one third of our 
population—live in the eight states 
bordering the Seaway. 

Great Lakes cities will soon become 
ports of call for the world’s merchant 
fleet. The Midwest will now be able to 
ship directly to Europe. Previously most 
products had to be hauled to the East- 
ern seaboard by train or truck. There 
they were loaded onto ships. 

Thus the new Seaway will save 
mileage and money About $45 will be 
trimmed from the cost of shipping an 
automobile from Detroit to Norway. 
Canadian wheat will be hauled from 
Ontario to the Netherlands at a saving 
of 15 cents per bushel. Experts predict 
the Seaway will double traffic on the 
Great Lakes. Major cargoes: iron ore, 
coal, petroleum, and grain. 

The Seaway may spark an industrial 
boom along our “Fourth Coast.” It 
could create 750,000 new jobs by 1965, 
according to some experts. The Mid- 
already produces two thirds of 
our exports by volume. Thanks to the 
new Seaway, the region may corner 
even more of the foreign market. 


west 


Building for the Boom 


S. and Canadian cities on the 
Great Lakes are preparing for the 
boom. Milwaukee, Duluth, and Cleve- 
land are deepening harbors, building 
warehouses, and lengthening piers. 
Toronto is building a $10,000,000 sugar 
refinery to process sugar imported from 


the Caribbean. 


Both U.S. 


a t 


Chicago has the greatest expecta- 
tions. It is the humming hub of the 
Midwest and the center of America’s 
railroad network. Steel mills ring the 
city. Its stockyards and granaries feed 
the world. Some experts predict that 
Chicago will swiftly surpass New York 
as a center of international trade. 

The Suez Canal and the Panama 
Canal are the world’s most important 
trade routes. Then comes the St. Law- 
rence, But the St. Lawrence has some- 
thing special—electric power. Its two 
power dams will generate about 1,500,- 
000 kilowatts of electricity—enough to 
supply the needs of Philadelphia. 


Rapids Are ‘’Bottleneck”’ 


The electricity will be piped to New 
York, Vermont, and the Province of 
Ontario in Canada. It will be less ex- 
pensive than electricity generated «by 
coal-burning power plants. The abun- 
dant power is attracting aluminum com- 
panies to upstate New York and Can- 
ada. It takes 10,000 watts of electricity 
to smelt a pound of aluminum. The 
Reynolds Co. is building an $88,000,- 
000 aluminum smelting plant near Mas- 
sena, N.Y. 

The brawling St. Lawrence has a 
long. and colorful history. First white 
man to see the river was Jacques Car- 
tier, an explorer commissioned by the 
king of France. Cartier discovered the 
river on the feast of St. Lawrence— 
hence the river's name. 

Cartier sailed his ship far up the 
river. He hoped that he had at last 
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Power Authority of the State of New York 


28-mile-long Lake St. Lawrence. Dam drowned rapids that had 
formed bottleneck between Great Lakes and the St. Lawrence. 


discovered the Northwest Passage to 
the Orient. He tacked 560 miles up the 
river—only to find a 49-mile stretch of 
boiling rapids barring his way. This 
“bottleneck,” near present-day Mont- 
real, was named the Lachine Rapids. 

The angry rapids barred the door to 
the Great Lakes. On the trip from the 
Great Lakes to the ocean, only Indians 
and hardy frontiersmen dared to run 
the rapids in frail canoes. The sharp 
“teeth” of the rocks would have chewed 
the bottom out of a cargo ship. 

In 1700 French priests dug the first 
water “detour” around the Lachine 
Rapids. The narrow ditch permitted 
fur-laden canoes to get around the 
white water. In the early 1900s, Can- 
ada built’ a series of canals and locks 
that lifted cargo ships from Montreal 
to Lake Ontario, Cargo moved up and 


down the St. Lawrence. 


Taming the River 


But this early “seaway” was incon 
venient. Large ocean freighters could 
sail to Montreal from the Atlantic, But 
there the cargo had to be unloaded and 
transferred to canal boats with a “draft” 
of less than 14 feet. (Draft is the dis 
tance from the waterline to the bottom 
of the keel.) 

In 1920 Canada and the U.S. set up 
a joint commission to investigate addi- 
tional ways of taming the St. Lawrence. 
The commission recommended that the 
two countries team up to tackle the job. 
Every U.S. President from Woodrow 

(Continued on page 26) 





Canada... 


“(SEAWAY City—Grow Prosperous 
with Us!” 

That’s the motto of Cornwall, On- 
tario—and it’s no idle boast. A little 
town of 17,000 people in 1956, Corn- 
wall today is a boom-city of more than 
43,000. Across the St. Lawrence River 
from Cornwall lies Massena, New York. 
Between the two cities is the Long Sault 
(pronounced “soo”) power dam, part 
of the St. Lawrence Seaway and Power 
Project. More than a dozen new indus- 
tries have been attracted to the area by 
the plentiful supply of electricity. 

All of Canada seems gripped by “Sea- 
way fever.” Toronto, Montreal, Hamil- 
ton, and oth@r inland port cities have 
been spending millions of dollars to 
accommodate the big ocean freighters 
scheduled to glide down the St. Law- 
rence and into the Great Lakes next 
month. Harbors have been deepened. 

Balie Gdienes phate New piers, warehouses, and grain ele- 

Logs for paper pulp are on their way to mill. Heavy logs, chained together, vators are being built on the water- 
hold pulp logs. Senior Scholastic is printed on paper that is made in Canada. fronts. Sleepy fishing villages are waking 
up to the expected rise in tourist trade. 

The promise of cheap transport and 
access to- far-flung world markets has 
excited Canadians from Saskatchewan to 
Labrador. For Canada is a land rich in 
resources, and 17,000,000 Canadians are 
eager to exploit those resources. 


Land of Vast Resources 


Forests cover about 44 per cent of 
Canada’s huge land area (third largest 
after the Soviet Union and China). 
Canadians produce more than half the 
newsprint consumed by the printing 
presses of the world. (The copy of 
Senior Scholastic you hold in your hands 
was printed on paper made in Canada.) 

Geologists probing beneath the sur- 
face of Canada’s barren northern wilder- 
ness have uncovered an enormous treas- 
ure in minerals. Canada ranks first as 
a producer of nickel, platinum, and 
asbestos; second in gold and zinc pro- 
duction; third in silver; and fourth in 
copper and lead. Canadian plants proc- 
ess more than 44,000 tons of uranium 
ore daily. Recent discoveries show that 
Canada has enough iron ore to keep 
North American steel mills roaring for 
years to .come. Oil production has 
soared nearly 25 times in the last dec- 
ade. Underground atomic explosions 


Ewing Galloway photo 
Wheat grown on fertile plains area of western Canada finds its way to the 
tables of the world. Canadians export most of the tremendous wheat surplus. 





Our Canadian neighbors are asking Americans to know them 
better and give them more understanding and cooperation 


Neighbor and Partner 


may soon be set off to free a whopping 
300,000,000,000 barrels of oil now 
locked in the tar sands of Alberta and 
Saskatchewan. 

More than 70 per cent of Canada’s 
available water resources remajn to be 
harnessed. Yet she already ranks second 
(after the U. S.) in the production of 
hydroelectric power. Swirling rivers and 
lakes supply the power for three fourths 
of Canada’s expanding industry. 


“Go North, Young Man” 


Small wonder that thousands of mod- 
ern pioneers are being lured into the 
once “forbidden” wilderness. There 
they are building new towns, roads, 
railroads, and airports. Smack in the 
middle of the world’s largest uranium 
field in Ontario is a bustling town of 
17,000 that was non-existent four years 
ago. 

At Frobisher Bay on Baffin Island— 
astride the polar air route to Europe— 
the Canadian government is planning 
a modern community with 12-story 
structures. The town will be covered by 
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a huge dome and warmed by an atomic 
heating plant. Thus the 1,500 residents 
will be protected against the biting cold 
of this desolate subarctic region. 

Canada is only on the threshold of 
northward expansion. Most Canadians 
still live in the southern region of the 
country with its fertile soil and tem- 
perate climate. Two thirds of the popu- 
lation is concentrated in a strip of land 
200 miles wide hugging the U. S. bor- 
der from Lake Huron to the Atlantic. 
This area produces large quantities of 
livestock, cattle, tobacco, fruits, vegeta- 
bles, and other crops. Here, too, are 
located the great industrial centers. 

Another fertile area lies in the south- 
ern Great Plains of Canada, where 
farmers raise some of the world’s finest 
wheat. The rest of the people live main- 
ly in the farming and mining regions 
of the Canadian Rockies, and along the 
Pacific and Atlantic coasts. Canada’s 
fishermen catch two billion pounds of 
fish each year. 

Canada’s economy is closely linked to 
that of the United States. Both coun- 
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Canada is world’s third largest nation (after Soviet Union 
and China), has population of 17,000,000. Two thirds 
of population is concentrated in strip of land 200 miles 
wide hugging U. S. border from Lake Huron to the Atlantic. 


tries suffered from the effects of last 
year’s recession. Both are now recover- 
ing. Each is the other’s best customer. 
U. S. business firms have more than 
$12,000,000,000 invested north of the 
border. Canadians have long welcomed 
this investment, for it has contributed 
greatly to their prosperity, and helped 
them to achieve fourth place in world 
trade. 


Complaints Against U. S. 


The very closeness of these economic 
ties, however, has given rise to a certain 
amount of irritation. In an effort to iron 
out some of the differences, President 
Eisenhower paid a visit to Canadian 
Prime Minister John Diefenbaker in 
Ottawa last-July. Since then U, S. and 
Canadian officials have crossed the bor- 
der several times to thrash out prob 
lems. But a number of issues remain to 
be settled. 

Most of the complaints come from 
the Canadian side. Our neighbors say 
that U. S. import restrictions on oil, 
lead, and zinc have forced them to 
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make severe cutbacks in the production 
of these minerals. Our Government re- 
plies that it must favor the U. S. oil, 
lead, and zinc industries. In the event 
of a national emergency, we might be 
shut off from foreign sources of supply. 
Canada answers by saying that since 
she is our close neighbor and ally, her 
production is equally vital to the defense 
of the hemisphere. 

Canada claimed last year that U. S. 
exports of surplus wheat at cut-rate 
prices injured Canadian wheat growers, 
who produce mainly for export. Our 
Government has given assurances that 
new export regulations would safeguard 
Canada’s wheat interests, but she re- 
mains worried. 

The U. S. charges that Canada has 
imposed high tariffs on some U. S. food 
products, in violation of international 
trade agreements. Canada says the 
tariffs were necessary to protect her 
producers against U. S. “dumping” of 
goods in large quantities. 


U. S. Influence in Canada 


Canada imports about 15 per cent 
more from the U. S. than she exports to 
this country. This means Canadians owe 
us more money than we owe them. To 
keep her debt to the U. S. from grow- 
ing larger, Canada has been buying 
more from other nations. Canada would 
like to make these purchases in the 
U. S. To do so, she would need more 
U. S. dollars—which she would have if 
the U. S. bought more Canadian 
products. 

Many Canadians complain that U. S. 
investors have too much influence in 
Canada. Americans own 95 per cent of 
“Canada’s automobile plants, 51 per 
cent of her chemical works, and 68 per 
cent of her oil industry. Americans reply 
that Canada’s economy would flounder 
without U. S. capital. U. S. investors 
also claim that they risk huge sums of 
money in Canadian ventures. They say 
that Canadian investors tend to buy 
stock in “safer” U. S. industries. 

Canadians, however, contend that 
they are denied the right to purchase 


Ewing Galloway photo 
Canada has vast deposits of uranium. 
Here engineers test uranium ore samples. 


stock in many U. S. firms operating in 
Canada. Our neighbors also think some 
U. S. companies in Canada have scant 
interest in the Canadian communities in 
which they are located. 

Moreover, Canadians complain that 
many U. S. firms which buy raw ma- 
terials in Canada process them in the 
U. S. Canada would like to have these 
U. S. firms buy processed goods in 
Canada. This would increase employ- 
ment for Canadians. 


A Look Across the Border 


« Finally, Canadians are irritated be- 
cause Americans know so little about 


Canada, yet stubbornly—so say the 
Canadians—refuse to look across the 
border and try to understand them. 

Says one Canadian newspaper editor: 
“If the American people would pay half 
as much attention to the great land 
mass lying beside them, in Russia’s 
path, as they may to a score of small, 
neutral countries in all corners of the 
world, the problems of the border 
would soon be solved.” 

Let us take a look at our neighbors. 


National Film Board 


Canada is on threshold of northward expansion. Prospectors hunting mineral 
wealth use small planes to reach barren northern wilderness with supplies. 


Americans and Canadians both enjoy 
high living standards. They eat the 
same foods, read the same books, drive 
the same cars, and enjoy the same 
sports (though hockey is Canada’s 
favorite). 

To a large extent, the two countries 
also share the same language. Two 
thirds of the Canadian people speak 
English. The remaining third, most of 
whom live in Quebec Province, speak 
French. Their ancestors were the origi- 
nal European settlers of Canada during 
the early 1600's. 

Ever since the British conquered 
Canada in 1763, the French Canadians 
—most of whom are Roman Catholics— 
have clung to their own customs and 
language. In the past they feared domi- 
nation by the English-speaking ma- 
jority. The two groups still disagree on 
the choice of a national flag and a na- 
tional anthem. The English-speaking 
Canadians favor the British Ensign with 
the Canadian coat-of-arms as their flag, 
and “God Save the Queen” as their 
anthem. The French minority flies the 
blue and white fleur-de-lis of royal 
France, and sings “O Canada.” Such 
“controversies,” however, can hardly 
damage the deep sense of national unity 
that now binds Canadians of all back- 
grounds. 

For more than a century Canada was 
ruled as several British colonies. It 
wasn’t until 1867, by the British North 
America Act, that Ontario, Quebec, 
New Brunswick, and Nova Scotia were 
united. These four British colonies be- 
came the first provinces of the self- 
governing “Dominion of Canada.” The 
‘remaining regions, one by one, joined 
the four provinces. 


Canada’s Government 


In 1931 Canada was declared com- 
pletely independent by the Statute of 
Westminster. Under this statute, the 
British Parliament officially proclaimed 
the Commonwealth of Nations, a volun- 
tary association of independent coun- 
tries that grew out of the British Empire. 

Canada is a Federal union, like the 
U. S. Each of Canada’s provinces, like 
our states, has its own government. 
Canada’s national government is mod- 
eled on the British parliamentary sys- 
tem. She has a House of Commons, 
whose members are elected by the 
people, and a Senate which has little 
power. Senators are appointed for life 
in recognition of distinguished public 
service. 

Another difference between our two 
forms of government: the U. S, Presi- 
dent is elected by the people as the 
Chief Executive. The Canadian prime 
minister is a member of the House of 
Commons. He becomes prime minister 


(Continued on page 35) 
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Mid-Term Review Test 


Answer all questions unless your teacher gives you different 
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instructions. 


Questions are based on material 
Scholastic, January 30, 1959, through March 13, 
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|. Map Reading 

On line to left of each of following 
questions, write the correct answer. 
Each counts 2. Total 10. 
__1. Through what major city 
the Inter-American 


in Mexico does 
Highway run? 
2. What body of 
bounds Mexico on the west? 


water 


bein 3. In what direction would 
you travel, if you went from Mexico 
City to Panama City? 

- 4. How many miles is it 
between Mexico City and Managua? 


; . _5. At what parallel of lati- 
tude does Managua, in Nicaragua, 
lie? 


ll. News from Other Lands 


On the line to the left of each of 
the following statements or ques- 
tions, write the letter preceding the 
word or phrase which best answers 
the question or completes the sen- 
tence. Each counts 3. Total, 30. 


R. 


A country in which the opposi- 
tion political party barricaded 
itself in the legislative chambet 
to protest against a law regarded 
as a curb on free speech is 

a. Poland c. South Korea 

b. Cuba d. France 


2. What city in western Europe is 


a major source of controversy 
between Russia and the West? 
a. Berlin c. Paris 

b. Bonn d. Warsaw 


3. Which independent Asian na- 


tion claims that the U. S. has 
failed to make adequate pay- 
ment for damages during World 
War IIP 

a. Nationalist China 

b. Communist China 

c. Japan 


d. Philippine Islands 


. In which Latin American coun- 


try was a dictatorship recently 
overthrown? 
a. Mexico 

b. Guatemala 


c. Peru 
d. Cuba 


in Senior 
1959. 


My total score 


. Over which British colony was 
an agreement reached which sat- 
isfies both Turkey and Greece? 
a. Kenya c. Cyprus 
b. Gibraltar d. Crete 

}. In which Asian country is a new 
cooperative program for farms 
aimed to increase the yield? 

a. North Korea 

b. India 

c. Pakistan 

d. South Viet Nam 

. In which country, ruled by the 
Caudillo, did a new opposition 
party rise to charge that the 
ruler had seized power by force? 
a. Panama c. Russia 
b. Spain d. Yugoslavia 

. In which colony, 80 times the 
size of the mother country, has 
there been a nationalist uprising? 
a. Uganda c. Morocco 
b. Nyasaland d. Congo 

. In which Latin American coun- 
try was there a general strike at 
the time that its president was 
visiting the United States? 

a. Argentina c. Honduras 

b. Mexico d. Venezuela 
__10. A country whose ,prime minis- 

ter recently visited the Soviet 

Union in the hope of easing 

cold war tensions is 

a. Great Britain c. China 


b. Italy d. Japan 


lll. Congress at Work 


Multiple Choice. Each counts 2. 
__1. The term of office of members of 
the House of Representatives is 
a. two years c. six years 
b. four years’ d. eight years 
2. The Speaker of the House of 
Representatives is 
a. Richard Nixon 
b. Harry F. Byrd 
c. Sam Rayburn 
d. Everett Dirksen 
3. Which of the following pairs is 
matched incorrectly? 
a. Richard Russell—Democrat, 
Georgia 
b. Lister Hill—Democrat, 
bama 


Ala- 





¢e. John McClellan—Republican, 
Florida 
d. Charles Halleck—Republican, 
Indiana 
. All of the following are powers 
of Federal Government, except 
a. to regulate commerce 
b. to admit new states 
c. to naturalize aliens 
d. to establish local governments 
. By what vote must the Senate 
ratify all treaties which the Presi- 
dent negotiates? 
a. majority 
b. plurality 
c. two-thirds 
d. three-fourths 
. How many amendments are there 
to the U. S. Constitution? 
a. 15 c. 22 
b. 20 d. 31 
. The Democratic party has a ma- 
jority in the 
a. House of Representatives only 
b. House of Representatives and 
the Senate 


V. Leaders at Home and Abroad 
On the line to the left of each of the names in Column A, write the letter 


Caiburt in Columbus Citizen 


c. House, Senate, and Supreme 
Court 
d. Senate only 
. Members of the U. S. Supreme 
Court obtain their positions by 
a. election 
b. Presidential appointment 
c. Presidential appointment with 
the approval of the Senate 
d. Congressional appointment 
. The custom which provides that 
Chairman of a Congressional 
committee shall be the person 
in the majority party who has 
served longest on the commit- 
tee is 
a. seniority rule 
b. right of filibuster 
c. pairing 
d. right of immunity 
10. The expression “third house of 
Congress” is applied to 
a. the President 
b. the Administration 
c. the press 
d. lobbies 
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preceding the description in Column B. Each counts 2. Total, 20. 


Column A 
. Willy Brandt 
2. Fidel Castro 
3. Arturo Frondizi 
. J. William Fulbright 
. Christian Herter 
. Lyndox Johnson 
. Harold Macmillan 
. Adolfo Lopez Mateos 
. Anastas Mikoyan 
0. Antonio Segni 


I 


a. 
). 


Column B 
Foreign minister of Great Britain 
President of Mexico 


. Premier of Italy 


. U. S. Under Secretary of State 
e. First Deputy Premier of U.S.S.R. 


Chairman of U. S. Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee 


. Premier of Cuba 
. Prime Minister of Great Britain 


President of France 
Mayor of West Berlin 


. President of Argentina 


Majority leader of U. S. Senate 


IV. Understanding a Cartoon 


Study the cartoon. On the line to 
the left of each of the following state- 
ments, place a “T” if it is true, an “F” 
if it is false, and “NS” if there is not 
sufficient information in the cartoon 
on which to base a conclusion. Each 
counts 2. Total, 10. 

1. Each year Congress faces the 
problem of determining how 
much to appropriate for foreign 
aid. 

2. The U. S. has been quite selfish 
about helping other countries. 

3. The world’s troubles are so huge 
our help can be endless. 

. U.S, aid to the rest of the world 
has been more than generous. 
The cartoonist is a citizen of 
Columbus, Ohio, as stated in the 
small print at the bottom. 


VI. Reading a Graph 


On line to left of each of following 
statements, place a “T” if it is true, 
an “F” if it is false, and “NS” if there 
is not sufficient information in the 
graph on which to base a conclusion. 
Each counts 2. 

1. Increased school enrollment in- 
dicates the need for more edu- 
cated persons to meet the re- 
quirements of a scientific and 
technological age. f 

2. In 1952 there were more than 30 
million pupils in U. S. schools. 

3. Although elementary school en- 
rollment increased in the U. S. 
in the period 1950-1958, second- 
ary school enrollment declined. 

. Secondary school enrollment in 
the U. S. was higher than en- 
rollment in higher education for 
each of the years given in the 
graph, 

5. The graph shows a sharp jump 
in enrollment between 1954 and 
1955. 
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Eisenhower, Macmillan to Confer on Berlin 


President Eisenhower and Brit- 
ish Prime Minister Macmillan will 
meet this week in Washington to 
talk over latest developments in 
the Berlin crisis. 


Mr. Macmillan’s flight to the U.S. 
will be the next-to-last leg of a 
month-long series of trips that have 
already taken him to the capitals of 
the Soviet Union, France, and West 
Germany. 

Presumably he will “brief” Presi- 
dent Eisenhower on what he learned 
in talks with leaders in each of these 
capitals. He will probably also dis- 
cuss with the President the question 
of further top-level talks with the 
Soviet Union about Berlin. 

As we went to press, both East 
and West had agreed they would like 
to hold a foreign ministers’ confer- 
ence later this spring. But they had 
not agreed on the topics to be dis- 
cussed. The Soviet Union proposed 
limiting the talks to the Berlin crisis 
and to peace treaties for both East 
and West Germany (see our March 
6 news review). 

The Russians said that other topics 
—such as disarmament and European 
security—should be taken up at a 
later “summit conference” of heads 
of government. 

The West made it clear that it 
wanted the foreign ministers’ confer- 
ence to be open to all subjects—in- 
cluding the reunification of Ger- 
many, divided since the end of 
World War II in 1945. 


KHRUSHCHEV ON “SEE-SAW‘‘? 

Soviet Premier Nikita Khrushchev 
continued to blow hot and cold on 
the Berlin issue. One day he said 
that the Soviet “deadline” for the 
Western powers to withdraw their 
troops from West Berlin could be ex- 
tended from May 27 into June or 
July—if negotiations on Berlin’s fu- 
ture were under way by then. 

A few days later he warned that 
unless the West was “sensible”—that 
is, accepted Soviet terms for settling 
the problem—the result could be war. 


Blowing warm again a few days 
later, Khrushchev said he might be 
willing to let “some” Western troops 
remain in Berlin after all. 

Beneath Khrushchev's see-saw ut- 
terances, most observers believed his 
real aim was to confuse and divide 
the Western Allies. 

PWHAT’S BEHIND IT: Khru- 
shchev’s stated policy is this: To make 
Berlin a “free,” unarmed city inside 
Communist East Germany. This 
would mean that the Western Allies 


Messner in Rochester Times-Union 
“Maybe we'll sign a ‘peace’ treaty.” 


would have to withdraw their forces 
from Berlin—there since the end of 
World War II (see our Dec. 5 and 
Dec. 12 news reviews). 

Khrushchev also wants the West 
to give up its idea of a free, reunified 
Germany. This would leave the coun- 
try divided into Communist East Ger- 
many and free West Germany. If the 
U.S. and its Western allies do not 
agree to this, Khrushchev has threat- 
ened to sign a separate “peace treaty” 
with East Germany any way. 

The Western powers have repeat- 
edly made it clear that they will 
maintain their rights in West Berlin 
until the entire German question is 


Gidestendion th 


solved. These rights go back to the 
Potsdam Agreements of 1945 be- 
tween the victorious Allies (includ- 
ing both the U.S. and Russia) which 
defeated Germany in World War II. 

The West also insists that the So- 
viet Union fulfill its share of respon- 
sibility, under the Potscam Agree- 
ments, for reunifying Germany. The 
Russians assert that once they sign 
a separate peace treaty with East 
Germany, they will no longer con- 
sider themselves bound by the Pots- 
dam Agreements. 

Following his trip to Moscow, 
Prime Minister Macmillan was re- 
ported to believe that no real settle- 
ment could be reached between the 
West and the Soviet Union unless 
the West was prepared to discuss 
such matters as “disengaging” East- 
West forces in Germany and Cen- 
tral Europe—that is, pulling them out 
altogether or “thinning” them down 
to token forces. 


EISENHOWER: “NO MOBILIZATION” 


Macmillan and Khrushchev, after 
their meeting, issued a joint state- 
ment in which they agreed that 
“limitation of forces and weapons” 
should be studied by East and West. 
They also agreed that “differences 
between nations should be resolved 
by negotiation and not by force.” 

West German Chancellor Konrad 
Adenauer and French President 
Charles de Gaulle, however, ap- 
peared unhappy about talk of “dis- 
engagement.” They warned against 
any “softening” of Western defenses 
in Europe. 

The U.S. Government stood some- 
where between these two views. 
President Eisenhower stressed that 
the U.S. would continue to explore 
every opportunity for a negotiated 
settlement. 

Congressional leaders, meeting 
with the President, assured him of 
bipartisan support in Congress for 
a firm stand in the face of Soviet 
threats at Berlin. 

However, the President rejected 
demands from some Senators and 
others that the Western allies begin 
an all-out mobilization of their 
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armed forces (see last week's news 
review). He said this would create 
‘misapprehension” throughout the 
world when there was some “lessen- 
ing of rigidity” by the. Soviets 


First U.S. “Planet” 


A gold-plated “planet,” made 
in the U.S.A., rocketed past the 
moon into orbit around the sun. 
The tiny “planet,” Pioneer IV, was 

pitched into space from Cape Canav- 
eral, Fla., on March 3. About 41 
hours later it whizzed past the moon. 

Pioneer IV is the second man- 
made “planet” to orbit the sun. The 
first was the Soviet Mechta (transla- 
tion: “Dream” or “Hope”) launched 
on January 2. 

Our new “planet” is shaped like a 
huge top. It is 20 inches long and 
weighs 13.4 pounds. As Pioneer IV 
speared through space, its radio 
transmitter beepbeeped data back to 
Earth about cosmic rays, tempera- 
tures, and radiation. 

Before its batteries burned out, 
Pioneer IV set a record for long- 
range radio communications. Huge 
saucer-shaped radio antennae on 
Earth tracked Pioneer IV’s fading 
chirps to a distance of about 412,000 
miles. Russia’s Mechta lost its voice 
at a distance of about 370,000 miles. 

According to U.S. rocketeers, Pio- 
neer IV “found” no major bands of 
deadly radiation in space—other than 
those discovered near the Earth by 
earlier U.S. satellites. This was good 
news. Such radiation might have 
barred space travel for man. 


PWHAT'S BEHIND IT: Pioneer 
[V was the fifth U.S. try at the moon. 
The first three moon shots were at- 
tempted by the U.S. Air Force, the 
fourth and fifth by the Army. Most 
U.S. experts believe that before the 
Russians scored their successful shot, 
they had several flopniks, too. 

Why is it so difficult to “shoot the 
moon”? Answer: Suppose you were 
handed a baseball and told to hit a 
target two feet in diameter about 
220 feet distant. This would be diffi- 
cult enough. But now add an extra 
handicap—for you'd be placed on a 
merry-go-round spinning at 1,000 
miles per hour! The target would 
loop the merry-go-round at a speed 
of about 2,270 miles per hour. Think 
you could hit such a target in just a 
few throws? Probably not. 

In a moon shoot, a rocketeer faces 
His merry-go- 


similar problems. 








PIONEER IV 
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FLIGHT PATH—This is path 


taken by Pioneer 
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IV as it whizzed past the 


moon and into orbit around the sun. Launched from Cape Canaveral, “‘‘planet’’ 
took 41 hours to pass moon, missing moon by 35,000 miles. Two days later rocket 
swung into orbit around sun. Flight set record for long-rdnge radio communications. 


Wide World 
LAST LOOK—Technician makes last check 
before nose cone is lowered over top- 
shaped Pioneer IV. Human eyes never 
again will see our gold-plated “planet.” 


round is the Earth spinning under 
his feet. His target is the distant 
moon, which is looping the Earth. 

Pioneer IV proved that U.S. rocket- 
eers had solved some of the prob- 
lems. But before we can score a 
bull’s-eye on the moon, many other 
problems must be worked out. 

In the race into space, the Soviet 
Union is still ahead of the U.S., ac- 
cording to most experts. The Soviet 
Mechta passed only 4,660 miles from 
the moon. Pioneer IV came no closer 
than 35,000 miles. Thus Soviet rock- 
ets would seem to be more accurate. 

In addition, Mechta proved that 
Soviet rocket motors are more pow- 
erful than ours. Mechta weighed 


3,245 pounds—more than 240 times 
heavier than Pioneer IV. 

Meanwhile, the U.S. space pro- 
gram continues to shift into high 
gear. In June, U.S. rocketeers hope 
to fire two rockets to Venus, about 
25,000,000 miles away. The rockets, 
if successful, would take 151 days to 
reach Venus. Next target after 
Venus: Mars. 


Who Will Own the Moon? 


“The Soviet Union will have 
to do more than just stick a red 
flag in the ground to claim ter- 
ritory on the moon.” 

Those were the words of a U.S. 
expert as he spoke to the House of 
Representatives’ Select Committee on 
Astronautics and Space Exploration. 

The expert: Loftus Becker, legal 
adviser to the State Department. 

He pointed out that there already 
are laws “on the books” dealing with 
international claims to territory here 
on Earth. These laws, he said, could 
be applied to similar problems on 
the moon. 

Mr. Becker also noted that a forth- 
coming meeting of the United Na- 
tions Space Law Committee is 
scheduled to look into the whole 
matter of space exploration. 


PWHATS BEHIND IT: The U.S. 
and Russia are engaged in a hot 
race to launch a manned rocket to 
the moon. 

If either or both nations succeed 
in landing on the moon, then: 
>To what nation, if any, should the 
moon’s natural resources belong? 
PIs it a case of “finders keepers”? 
POr should the United Nations make 
the moon a U.N. trusteeship—sim- 





ilar to disputed areas on Earth. 

Those who favor the principle of 
“finders keepers” argue this way: 
When Columbus discovered the West 
Indies, he left a contingent of men 
behind on Haiti. His action was 
based on historic international law 
which recognized that discovery and 
settlement meant ownership. This 
same principle, some people say, 
should apply to “moon discoverers.” 
Nations with the most adventurous 
spirit and the most scientific “know- 
how” will get to the moon first. As a 
prize for their efforts, they should 
have “first rights.” 

On the other side of the fence are 
those who favor United Nations con- 
trol of the moon. These people argue 
that the usual rules of discovery on 
Earth should not apply to the moon. 
The claims of early colonists and pio- 
neers to ownership in the New 
World, they say, were all based on 
actual settlements. Some scientific 
experts believe the moon would be 
too forbidding and desolate to set 
up permanent settlements by people 
from the Earth. Therefore, it is said, 
the U.N. should have control of the 
moon and its resources. U.N. con- 
trol would enable all nations of the 
world to share the moon’s resources 
fairly—and for peaceful purposes. 

Advocates of “finders keepers” re- 
ply, however, that control by the 
U.N. would destroy national initia- 
tive. Scientists might ask: Why knock 
ourselves out to reach the moon 
when once we get there we can't 
claim what we discover? 

Add some others: What's to pre- 
vent a nation, dissatisfied with the 
U.N.’s decisions, from “walking out” 
of the U.N.? The Soviet Union has 
already disrupted many U.N. ses- 
sions by its walkouts and vetoes. 

In fact, the Soviet Union is boy- 
cotting the coming session of the 
U.N. Space Law Committee—aimed 
at discussing this very problem. 


3 New Pacts for U.S. 


Three neighbors of the U.S.S.R. 
signed defense treaties with-the 
U.S.—and the Soviet Union was 
not happy about any of them. 
The three: Iran, Turkey, Pakistan. 
Each signed identical pacts with 

the U.S. They provide for mutual 
aid in the event of Communist ag- 
gression, as well as for long-range 
U.S. economic and military aid. 
Russia was reported unhappiest 


about the Iran-U.S. pact. The Rus- 
sians had hoped to entice Iran into 
a similar pact with themselves. A 
few weeks ago a Soviet delegation 
left Iran in a diplomatic huff when 
the Iranian government indicated 
preference for a U.S. treaty (see our 
Feb. 27 news review for details). 
The three new treaties pledge the 
U.S. to aid the three remaining Mid- 
dle East members of Baghdad Pact 


STANDING ROOM ONLY? In the 
past two years, the number of people 
on earth has increased by 90,000,000, 
reports the Population Reference Bu- 
reau at Washington, D.C. The increase 
is as if a new nation, half the size of 
the U.S., were added to the world. 

If this “unprecedented growth” con- 
tinues, says the bureau, the world’s 
population will be about 7,000,000,000 
by the end of the century. 


SPACE-BOUND SCHOLAR? A 17- 
year-old Virginian with an eye on space 
travel has won top honors in the an- 
nual nationwide Westinghouse Science 
Talent Search. He is John S. Letcher, Jr., 
of Lexington, Va., now attending the 


Wide World 
SKATING CHAMP. Carol Heiss, 19, of 
Ozone Park, N.Y., has reason to smile. She 
just learned she won World Figure Skating 
Championship for fourth year in a row in 
competition at Colorado Springs, Colo. 
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in the event of Communist attack. 
Officially, the U.S. is not a member 
of the Baghdad Pact (which includes 
Turkey, Iran, Pakistan, and Britain, 
and which had included Iraq before 
last summer's revolt). The new 
treaties, in the view of most observ- 
ers, make the U.S. a member of the 
pact in all but name. (For more on 
Baghdad Pact, see U.S. & World Af- 
fairs Annual in our Sept. 27 issue.) 


Baylor School at Chattanooga, Tenn 
John was chosen from an_ original 
field of 28,000 high school contestants, 
both boys and girls. He says he will 
use his prize—a $7,500 scholarship—for 
study in nuclear and rocket research. 
His project: an electron accelerator. 
His dream: to develop a nuclear pro- 
pulsion system for interplanetary travel. 

The next four scholarship winners 
were: Frank W. Grimm, 17, of Catons- 
ville, Md.; Carl L. Lyngholm, 17, of San 
Diego, Calif.; Robert N. McDonnel, 18, 
of Park Ridge, IIl.; and Peter Vajk, 16, 
of Princeton Junction, N.J. 


OH, SAY CAN YOU SEE! It was 
145 years ago that Francis Scott Key, 
watching through the night as a Brit- 
ish warship bombarded Fort McHenry 
at Baltimore, Md., wrote “The Star- 
Spangled Banner.” 

This July 4 a brand new Old Glory 
will be raised over old Fort McHenry. 
By request of President Eisenhower, the 
fort has been chosen as the first spot in 
the nation to fly officially the new 49- 
star American flag. 

Before then, however, a 50th star 
may possibly have to be added. Bills 
calling for Hawaiian statehood are due 
to come up in both the House and 
Senate this month. 


DRAGNET FOR DRIVERS? Under 
a new plan proposed by the U.S. De- 
partment of Commerce, delinquent 
drivers who lose their licenses in one 
state will find it harder to get a license 
in another state. 

The Commerce Department, in a re- 
port to Congress, said it would like to 
set up a list of suspended drivers in 
all 49 states. There are believed to be 
about one million of them out of a total 
of 82,000,000 U.S. motorists. 

Whenever an application for a license 
is made in any state, the state could 
then check the name of the applicant 
against a nationwide list. At present, 
each state has to check with the other 
48 to secure such information. This, said 
the Commerce Department report, is 
“cumbersome and relatively ineffective.” 
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e to back up his theory of natural selection. 


They Explored the Beginnings of Life 


NE of the most astonishing books 
ever written appeared in 1859- 
exactly a century ago. Only 1,250 cop- 
ies were printed, and every copy was 
snapped up on the very first day of 
publication. More printings were pre- 
pared, and they too were swallowed up. 
The book kindled a raging fire of 
argument. It was denounced. It was 
defended. Eventually, it won out. It is 
a scientific book and not easy to read. 
Some of it is now outmoded in thé 
light of new knowledge. Still, it has 
never lost its popularity. A paperback 
edition of the book can be bought for 
fifty cents. 

The title of the book is On the 
Origin of Species by Means of Natural 
Selection, or the Preservation of Fa- 
voured Races in the Struggle for Life. 
We know it simply as The Origin of 
Species. The author was an English 
naturalist named Charles Robert Dar- 
win. 

Charles Robert Darwin was born in 
England on February 12, 1809 (the 
very day on which, in an obscure log 
cabin in the American wilderness, Abra- 
ham Lincoln was born). This year 
also marks the 150th anniversary of 
Darwin’s birth. Unlike Lincoln, Darwin 
was born in comfortable circumstances 
of a distinguished family. Darwin’s 


father and grandfather were physi- 
cians. His grandfather, Dr. Erasmus 
Darwin, was also a poet and a natu- 
ralist. 

Darwin's schooling was at firs: point- 
ed toward medicine. He even went to 
Edinburgh, Scotland, to begin his medi- 
cal training. He quickly found he had 
no desire to study medicine. During 
this time, however, he met and grew 
friendly with various scientists. Thus he 
discovered he wanted to be a naturalist, 
like his grandfather. 


Turning Point in His Life 


The turning point in his life came 
in 1831, when he joined the crew of 
the Beagle. This was a ship making a 
five-year voyage about the world to ex- 
plore various coast lines and increase 
man’s knowledge of geography. Darwin 
went along as naturalist, studying the 
animal and plant life of far places. 

The first stop was Tenerife, in the 
Canary Islands. Brazil was the next 
stop. There Darwin hunted insects and 
rheas (large birds which have lost the 
power of flight). As they traveled south- 
ward, Darwin noticed that as the cli- 
mate changed, plant and animal types 
also changed. Along the west coast of 
South America, where the climate is 
different from that of the east coast, 


he saw many types that lived only on 
the west coast. He also dug up the 
skeletons of fossil animals that were 
different from the animals then alive. 

Darwin noticed a curious thing about 
“species.” (A “species” is a special kind 
of plant or animal that interbreeds only 
among itself. Dogs and foxes are sep- 
arate species, for instance, but collies 
and terriers are not.) Darwin noted that 
on the Galapagos Islands (a group of 
islands off the coast of Ecuador in South 
America) each island had its own spe- 
cies of a bird resembling the English 
finch. (These are still called “Darwin's 
finches” to this day.) He found no 
fewer than 14 types of finch each 
slightly different from the other. Some 
had long beaks, some short beaks, some 
thin beaks, and some had hooked beaks. 

Now why should each little island 
have its own species? Could it be there 
was only one species to begin with, 
but that living on separate islands had 
split them into several species, each 
with a beak especially suited for gath- 
ering the food (seeds, worms, or in- 
sects) that type of finch ate? Could one 
species change into another? 

After leaving the Galapagos Islands, 
the Beagle crossed the Pacific and 
stopped at ports in Australia and at 
islands along its coast. Darwin won- 





dered why the kangaroo, the wombat, 
and the wallaby lived in Avstralia but 
were found nowhere else. He reasoned 
that Australia is really a large island 
that had once been part of Asia. But 
the sea rose in some places and cut 
it off from the mainland. After it had 
been separated from the mainland, liv- 
ing things on the island changed. New 
species appeared. Darwin came to the 
conclusion that species change. 

After Darwin returned home, he spent 
many years considering these changes 
in species. Until his time, few people 
believed it was possible for a species 
to change, and no one had worked out 
a good reason to account for the change. 
Darwin needed a reason. 


Another Gets There First 


About this time, he came across a 
famous book written by a clergyman 
named T. R. Malthus. Malthus held 
that population always increased faster 
than the food supply, so that some 
people would always be dying of star- 
vation. 

Of course! thought Darwin. All ani- 
mals bring forth many more young than 
can possibly live on the food supply 
available. Some would have to die to 
make room for the others. Which would 
die? Obviously, those that weren’t as 
fit as the others for the particular sur- 
roundings in which they lived. 

To illustrate what this means; sup- 
pose a group of dogs were taken to 
Alaska to live, and another group to 
Mexico. The dogs in Alaska who hap- 
pened to have somewhat heavier coats 
of hair would survive the cold weather 
better. The dogs in Mexico who had 
been born with light coats of hair would 
stand the hot weather better. After a 
while, only shaggy dogs would exist in 
Alaska, only sleek ones in Mexico. There 
also would be other changes because 
of other differences in the surroundings. 
After many thousands of years, there 
might be so many differences that the 
two groups of dogs would have become 
too different to interbreed. Instead of 
one species, there would now be two. 
This is an example of what Darwin 
called “natural selection.” 

Darwin started a book on his theory 
in 1844 and in 1858 he was still work- 
ing at it. His friends urged him to 
hurry or someone else would get there 
first. Darwin, however, was not to be 
hurried—and someone else did get there 
first. 

The man who got there first was 
Alfred Russel Wallace, another English- 
man, 14 years younger than Darwin. 

Wallace’s life was quite like that of 
Darwin. He, too, became early inter- 
ested in nature. And he, too, joined 
an expedition to distant lands. 

He traveled to tropical South Ameri- 
ca and also to the East Indies. In the 
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East Indies he noticed that the plants 
and animals living in the eastern islands 
of that group (continuing on down into 
Australia) were completely different 
from those in the western islands (con- 
tinuing on up into Asia). The line be- 
tween the two types of life was sharp, 
curving between various islands. That 
line is still called “Wallace’s Line” to 
this day. 


Did Not Originate Theory 


In 1855 while in Borneo, Wallace 
began to think that species must change 
with time. Then in 1858 he too began 
to think of Malthus’ book, and de- 
cided changes took place by natural 
selection, which he called “the survival 
of the fittest.” 

But there was this difference between 
Darwin and Wallace, After 14 years, 
Darwin was still working on his book. 
Wallace was not that type. He got his 
idea, sat down to write, and was fin- 
ished in two days. 


Alfred Russel Wallace had same theory 
as Darwin; arrived at it independently. 
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And to whom did Wallace send the 
manuscript for consideration and criti- 
cism? Why, to the famous naturalist 
Charles Darwin, of course. 

When Darwin received the manu 
script, he was thunderstruck. It was 
exactly like his own thoughts. Wallace 
even used similar language. Darwin was 
a true scientist. Although he had been 
working so long on the theory (and had 
witnesses to prove it), he did not try to 
keep all the credit. He passed on Wal 
lace’s work at once to other important 
scientists, A paper signed by both men 
appeared in the Journal of the Linnean 
Society that year. 

The next year, Darwin finally pro 
duced his great book, The Origin of 
Species, and his public was ready and 
waiting for him. 

The biggest hole in Darwin’s reason 
ing was his lack of knowledge as to 
exactly how parents passed on thei 
characteristics to their descendants, and 
why descendants should vary among 
themselves. Mendel: answered this ques 
tion in 1865, only six years after Dar 
win’s book was published, but Mendel’s 
work remained undiscovered until 1900 
(see February 6 issue). Darwin died 
on April 19, 1882, and never learned 
much about the laws of heredity. Wal 
lace lived on to 1913, and was aware 
of the work of Mendel and other gene 
ticists. 

Darwin is usually thought of as the 
originator of the “theory of evolution,” 
the theory that life began in simple 
forms, slowly changed, and grew mort 
complex until the modern species re 
sulted. 

He was not the originator, of course 
Many thinkers before Darwin, particu 
larly 4 Frenchman named Jean Baptiste 
de Lamarck, had presented such the 
ories earlier. (Lamarck’s theory came 
50 years earlier.) Even Darwin's grand 
father had such a theory and wrote a 
long poem about it. 


Changed Science of Life 


The great advance of Darwin and 
Wallace was to work out the theory of 
natural selection to explain changes 
in species. More important still, Dai 
win presented a tremendous amount 
of evidence and logical reasoning to 
back up the theory of natural selection 

Once Darwin’s book came out, biolo 
gists had no choice but to accept his 
evidence. Until then, changes in species 
had been merely a speculation. Afte1 
1859 they were accepted as a fact 
They still are. 

The Darwin-Wallace idea revolution 
ized the outlook of biologists. It made 
the science of life a single science. 
Man, himself, took his place in the 
scheme of life. He, too, like other spe 
cies, appeared to have developed from 
simpler forms. 
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12. I1Q—Magic Number or 
Helpful Clue? 


the 
son’s 


P. Adams, 


on_ his 


ROTE Franklin 
famous columnist, 
birthday: 

“Dear Timothy, I love and like you, 

Caring little for your IQ.”° 

However, many people do not seem 
to share Mr. Adams’ relaxed attitude to- 
ward the Intelligence Quotient. They 
regard it, with some awe, as a mysterious 
and infallible method of classifying 
mental capacity. They think of an IQ 
as something a person “has”—like blue 
eyes or brown hair, something he was 
born with. Then they make or accept 
such ridiculous statements as, “A person 
with an IQ of 130 or higher is a genius” 
—as if IQ’s were all one needs to know 
for pigeon-holing people. The very label, 
IQ, which stands for Intelligence Quo- 
tient, has perhaps contributed to these 
misunderstandings, What is an IQ? How 
is it computed? What does it mean? 
How can it be used? 

First of all, an IQ is simply a kind of 
test score. We can say that it was born 
in Paris, France, in the year 1905. 
Alfred Binet, a French psychologist, had 
been asked to develop a method of 
judging which children had enough 
ability to be educated in the regular 
schools of France and which should be 
sent to special schools. Binet arranged 
a series of tasks in order of difficulty, 
like hurdles of increasing height. These 
tasks called upon children’s information 
and past learning, verbal ability, mem- 
ory, perception, and reasoning. Six- 
year-old children could, on the average, 
get over more hurdles than five-year-olds 
or four-year-olds; eight-year-olds could 
do more, on the average, than seven- 
year-olds or six-year-olds; and so on. 

The tests that Binet developed were 
adapted for American children by Pro- 
fessor Lewis M. Terman of Stanford 
University and published in 1916 as the 
Stanford Revision of the Binet Scale. 
The Stanford-Binet became the stand- 
ard by which most other “intelligence” 
tests were judged. The 1937 edition of 
the Stanford-Binet is still very widely 
used for individual testing. 

How is the Stanford-Binet IQ com- 
puted? Suppose a child passes the tasks 
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which represent the average perform- 
ance of eight-year-olds. He is then said 
to have a Mental Age (MA) of 8. If he 
has just had his 8th birthday, his Chron- 
ological Age (CA) is also 8. Obviously, 
then, his test score is right at the aver- 
age for children his age. Suppose, how- 
ever, that another child with a Mental 
Age score of 8 on the Stanford-Binet 
has just had his 6th birthday. Then his 
CA is 6, and his test performance is 
clearly above the average for children 
his age. But what if a youngster who 
does the same on the test has just had 
his 10th birthday? Then his CA of 10 
and his MA of 8 make it clear that he 
has performed below the average for 
his age. 

To compute an IQ, divide the MA by 
the CA, and then multiply by 100. For 
example, the child with MA of 8 and 
CA of 8 would receive an IQ score of 

8 
100 (— X 100). MA 8 and CA 6 
8 
8 
would equal an IQ of 133 (— X 100). 
6 


MA 8 and CA 10 would equal an IQ 
8 
of 80 (— X 100). (Both MA and CA 
10 
are actually figured to the nearest 
month, but the principle and method 
of computation remain the same. The 
abilities measured by these tests do not 
seem to continue developing in adoles- 
cents and adults. Therefore, the system 
of computing Stanford-Binet IQ’s for 
people over 13 is somewhat different, 
and 15 years is used as the highest pos- 
sible CA regardless of a person’s actual 
chronological age.) 
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What does an IQ mean? As you can 
see, an IQ of 100 means that a person’s 
test performance is as good as the aver- 
age for people his age. An IQ over 100 
indicates that he has exceeded the aver- 
age performance of people his age, and 
an IQ under 100 shows that he has 
fallen short of it. If all the people in an 
age group were tested, most of them 
would score near the average. In fact, 
about 46% could be expected to score 
between 90 and 110, and about 68% 
between 84 and 116. The following 
table® shows how Stanford-Binet IQ’s 
were distributed in a sample of 2,904 
people ages 2 to 18: 


% of Cases ® 


140 and over 1.3 
130-139 3.1 
120-129 8.2 
110-119 18.1 
100-109 23.5 
90-99 23.0 
80-89 14.5 
70-79 5.6 
60-69 2.0 
Below 60 0.6 


From this table you can see how high 
or how low a given IQ is when com- 
pared with the population sample 

“norms” group) for the 1937 edition 
of the Stanford-Binet. For example, a 
person with an IQ of 120 or higher on 
this test would be in the top 13% of the 
group (which can be assumed to repre- 
sent the general population fairly well). 
An IQ below 90 would be in the bottom 
23%. s 
Does this mean that a score of 120 is 
high and a score of 90 is low? No—it all 
depends on the comparison group and 
on the purpose of measurement. An IQ 
of 120 is below the average for students 
at some colleges, yet thére are some 
other colleges where 90 is very close to 
the average. The average IQ for a group 
of 7,500 farm workers was below 90, 
but some of the farm workers scored 
over 120. Nevertheless, a few general 
IQ comparisons may help give you some 
idea of the IQ’s of various groups. It 
has been estimated that the average IQ 
of freshmen in 4-year colleges is prob- 
ably about 115. About 4/5 of those who 
drop out of high school before gradua- 
tion scored below 100 on IQ tests. 90% 
of all medical students probably score 
above 115. The average IQ of a sample 
of truck drivers was 98; of lawyers, 124. 


IQ Range 


*From Merrill, Maud A. “Significance of 
1Q’s on the Revised Stanford-Binet Scales.” 
Journal of Educational Psychology, 1938, 
29, 641-651. 





But remember that averages don’t 
tell the whole story. Some of the truck 
drivers scored higher than some of the 
lawyers. There is a wide spread of IQ’s 
in most occupational or educational 
groups, and some overlapping among 
all of them. The chart at right will help 
you to see both the differences and the 
overlap in IQ for men from various 
occupations. . 

The thick black strip in each band 
shows the range of scores between the 
25th and 75th percentiles—that is, the 
middle 50%—for each group. The thin 
line (at each end of the band) extends 
to the 10th percentile on the left and 
to the 90th percentile on the right. The 
vertical line in the middle of the band 
shows the midpoint, or “average” IQ, 
for each group. You can see from this 
chart that some of the miners, farm 
workers, and lumberjacks had _ higher 
scores than some of the accountants, 
teachers, and lawyers—even thougli the 
averages were quite far apart. 

How can the IQ be used? Very obvi- 
ously, your IQ alone will not determine 
your occupation or education. But it will 
give you an idea of how you compare 
in general scholastic ability with certain 
groups. In making these comparisons, 
don’t pay attention to small differences. 
When you see “IQ 90,” think of it as 
meaning, “IQ probably somewhere be- 
tween 80 and 100.” Then you will be 
making some allowance for three im- 
portant facts: (1) tests are not exact 
measures; (2) IQ’s derived from dif- 
ferent tests vary; (3) a person may 
change somewhat from year to year in 
the abilities measured. 

In short, think of the IQ as a rather 
rough estimate of a person’s general 
ability, at a certain time, to learn and 
do the kinds of things that are taught in 
school. This general ability is also useful 
in many occupations. IQ does not pre- 
tend to measure only “what you were 
born with.” It does not pretend to 
measure your total abilities. It does 
measure a few aspects of your present 
state of development, from which your 
chances of success in most schools and 
in some occupations can be predicted 
with fair accuracy. 

Although most IQ tests are related in 
some way to the Stanford-Binet, their 
content and scoring procedures vary 
quite widely. The Stanford-Binet is an 
individual test. It is given by a trained 
examiner to only one person at a time. 
The examiner tries to help the person 
being tested feel at ease, tries to main- 
tain interest, notes behavior during the 
testing period, reports signs of nervous- 
ness, lack of motivation, language dif- 
ficulties, or other handicaps which might 
affect the test score. 

However, individual examinations are 
very expensive and time-consuming. 
Therefore, many IQ tests given today 
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are group tests. These group tests are 
likely to put more emphasis on reading 
ability, and only the scores are reported. 
Nevertheless, many group tests are 
nearly as reliable as individual tests. 

Are IQ tests fair? Yes—if we bear in 
mind what they measure and what the 
scores mean. They are not fair if we 
expect them to measure “pure native 
intelligence” —whatever that is. It is true 
that people who have had little or no 
experience with materials and situations 
(for example, pictures, words, numbers) 
involved in the tests tend to score low. 
But these same people are not likely to 
do well in school, either—at least, not 
until they have had a chance to widen 
their experience and knowledge. 

Some intelligence tests have been de- 
signed to put as little emphasis as pos- 
sible on verbal abilities, even using 
pantomime instead of verbal directions. 
But high school students will usually be 
given intelligence tests that purposely 
emphasize verbal ability—the kind of 
test that we prefer to call scholastic 
ability tests. Because of the many mis- 
understandings and misinterpretations 
of IQ’s, the trend has been away from 
IQ scores in such tests. 

However, IQ’s will probably continue 
in use for many years. We hope that 
you, with the help of this article, will 
be counted among those who can under- 
stand the meaning of an IQ. Try your- 
self out. Put together what you have 
just read about the IQ and what you 
have previously learned about tests and 
test scores. See how many of the fol- 
lowing True-False items you can get 


right: 


Mark T or F 


nee oe 


Your IQ is a pure measure 
of your native intelligence. 


2. Your IQ on one test must be 


1-F, 2-F, 
9-T, 10-F. 


the same as your IQ on any 
other test. 


. Every person with an IQ over 


140 who takes piano lessons 
can become a great pianist. 


. There is a big difference be- 


tween an IQ of 103 and an 
IQ of 101. 


. If the IQ of the freshman 


class at College A is 120, 
there is very little chance of 
admission to that college un- 
less your IQ is 120 or higher. 


. The average IQ of those who 


drop out of high school be- 
fore graduation is lower than 
the average IQ of those who 
graduate. 


. The average IQ of account- 


ants is higher than the aver- 
age IQ of electricians. 


. All lawyers have higher IQ’s 


than all miners. 


. The average IQ of all col- 


lege students is higher than 
the average IQ of all high 
school students. 


. An IQ of 120 puts you in the 


top 10% of a representative 
group of accountants. 


Key 
8-F, 4-F, 5-F, 6-T, 7-T, 8-F, 





Spotlight on Science 


By Nancy Wedin, Grantsburg High School, Grantsburg, Wisconsin 


*® Starred words refer to 
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Students are invited to 
submit original crossword 
" ior p ‘teh . 

in Eehalectic AM 

Each puzzle should be 
built around one subject, 
which may be drawn 
from History, Art, Sci- 
ence, or any other field 
of knowledge. Maximum 
about 50 words, of which 
gt least 10 must be re- 
lated to the theme. For 
each AF. published we 
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separate sheets, desi 
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that the puzzle is 
nal and his own wo 
Keep a copy as puzzles 
cannot be returned. Give 
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rade. Address Puzzle 
— Scholastic 


p—" New York 36, N. Y. 
Answers to this week's 























puzzis in next issue. 







































































. & 5. Father of antiseptic surgery. 
Mother (slang). 
. Ruler of Red Clrina, 
tung. 
. Gaseous element used in electric 
signs. 
. Sing with closed lips. 
7. D.O.A. stands for _ 
rival. 
. Scold constantly. 
. He discovered a vaccine for polio 
(first name). 
. Former name of Indonesia (abbr.). 
22. Erbium (chemical symbol). 
. One’s sense of importance. 
3. Towering, billowy cloud (abbr.). 
27. Animal doctor (abbr.). 
29. Mendel used hundreds of these to 
study heredity. 

. Fathered. 
2. Contagious 
cheeks. 

. American Medical 
3. Child. 
8. Opposite of down. 
___ Man River.” 
The “Keystone State” 
Tell a lie. 
. Crawl. 
. The “Diamond State” (abbr.). 
. A great or unusual deed. 
9. Snake-like fish. 
50. Outlet. 
. The color of blood. 
3. A confusing clamor. 
. He discovered the germ that causes 
tuberculosis, _.. Koch. 
. You sometimes call him when you're 


sick. 


Tse- 


disease that swells the 


Assn. (abbr.). 


(abbr. ). 


OOD & OO toe 


. He found a vaccine for smallpox. 
. A mixture of smoke and fog. 

. Long period of geological time. 

. Post-mortem (abbr.). 

. I am (contraction). 

. Not happy. 


A sloth is a three mammal. 


. Element discovered by Marie Curie. 
. Pneumonia is an 


inflammation of 
the 


, nose, and throat doétor. 


. Tool used in the garden. 
. Same as No. 12 Across. 


8. Commission that regulates our nu- 


clear energy program (abbr.). 


3. Microbes. 


. A sour citrus fruit. 
. By way of. 


for Two.” 


29. Place. 


. Suitable. 


3. Endure pain or distress. 


5. In olden times, 


doctors would often 
- _—. a patient. 


7. He* proved that mosquitoes carried 


39. 
40. 
41. 
42. 
44. 
46. 
48. 
50. 
*52. 
53. - 


yellow fever, ____-__ Reed. 
Dessert, a la mode. 
Metal-bearing rock. 

Dover is capital of this state (abbr.). 
Enclosure for pigs. 

Sharp part of a hook. 

Depression in a surface. 

Homonym for tea. 

Victor's nickname. 

Doctor (abbr. ). 


a SY 


St. Lawrence Seaway 
(Continued from page 13) 


Wilson on backed the Seaway. So did 
every prime minister of Canada. But 
the project wasn’t started until 1953. 

Why the delay? A major reason was 
the sheer size of the proposed Seaway. 
This was the problem: Lake Superior, 
the most western of the Great Lakes, 
sits at an altitude more than 600 feet 
above the Atlantic Ocean. In other 
words, engineers would have to build 
locks to lift large merchant ships the 
height of a 60-story skyscraper. 

The engineers finally solved the prob- 
lem with six giant “steps.” These con- 
sist of a series of locks 800 feet long 
and 80 feet wide. They furnish a “giant 
stairway” to the Great Lakes and the 
Midwest (see diagrams on pages 10-11). 


Opposition to Seaway 

The magnitude of the project was not 
the only reason the Seaway was de- 
bated for almost 30 years. Some people 
opposed it on economic grounds, They 
pointed out that the Seaway would 
serve an area called North America’s 
“Heartland.” Yet this area had flour- 
ished without the Seaway. Critics 
asked: Is there any reason why the 
area shouldn't continue to grow without 
the Seaway? 

Other critics feared the Seaway’s 
effect on railroads and East Coast ports. 
Railroads might lose millions of dol- 
lars of business to Seaway ships. This 
might be the last straw for our ailing 
railroads, critics argued. Others feared 
the Seaway would “steal” business from 
New York, Boston, Baltimore, New 
Orleans, and other ports. 

Still other critics pointed out that 
the Seaway would be icebound for four 
months each winter, from the first ol 
December to the first of April. It would 
be ridiculous to spend a billion dollars 
on ans“Iceway,” they maintained. 


Breaking the Deadlock 


Supporters of the Seaway, on the 
other hand, pointed out that the Sea- 
way was vitally important to our steel 
industry. For the past 65 years, most 
of our iron ore has come from the 
Mesabi Range in Minnesota. This sup- 
ply of high grade iron ore is running 
thin. But new sources of iron ore have 
been found in Labrador, The Seaway 
would feed that ore to the hungry 
maws of the great steel plants on the 
Great Lakes. 

Other supporters pointed out that the 
Seaway would pay for itself in 50 years 
by tolls and the sale of electric power. 
The Seaway also would bolster our 
defenses, some supporters argued. In 
time of war, it would take the strain 
off our railroads. 

(Continued on page 30) 





AN IMPORTANT 
FUTURE IS YOURS 
WHERE THE 

AGE OF SPACE 

IS NOW 


Build for tomorrow where the Age of Space is now — 
in the U.S. Air Force! Day to’'day, Airmen train in 
Space Age specialties, such as rocketry, guided mis- 
siles, advanced electronics and supersonic aircraft. 
(Soon to come: manned flight in outer space.) No- 
where else is so broad and complete a range of such 
training available as in the Air Force. Airmen have 
an important future in today’s new Age of Space. It 
could be your future! For full details, see your local 
Air Force Recruiter, or mail the coupon below. 
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PASTE COUPON ON POSTAL CARD AND MAIL TO: 
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NBC shute 
HELEN DEUTSCH 


General Motors Anniversary 
Special Projects 


CBS phote ABC photo 
HERBERT BRODKIN HERBERT B. LEONARD (r.) 
Playhouse 90 Naked City 


Studio One Circus Boy 
Alcoa Hour Adventures of Rin Tin Tin 


: “ PRODUCER is the boss, the man 
YOU'RE THE CRITIC who organizes things.” 

This is the definition given by Ed- 

ward J. Montagne, producer of the 


popular Phil Silvers Show on CBS-TV. 
2 That’s about as good a definition as you 
can get, because the only real way to 


understand a producer is to watch one 
at work. So here’s a back-of-the-camera 


e @ 

Or aAnN1ea tion view of producer Ed Montagne. 
Since the Phil Silvers Show is on 
film, Ed is a TV film producer. There 
are some differences between a pro- 
ducer of a live show and one who puts 
on a filmed program; but there are 
many more similarities, so Ed Montagne 
can be considered fairly typical of both. 

A network producer works on two or 
three shows at the same time. While 
the actors are rehearsing for the show 
they will shoot this week, the producer 
is editing the film that was shot last 
week and preparing the show to be 
filmed next week! 

Montagne starts work on Monday 
morning. (He’s organized his staff so 
that people work five days and have 
the weekend off.) His first stop is the 
cutting room. There he checks the cuts 
made the previous Thursday on film 
that was shot two weeks ago. This is 
the program that will be telecast the 
following Friday. On Monday, he is 
looking at the final version of that show 
If CBS-TV and the sponsor like it, 
that’s the way it will appear on the 
nation’s TV screens. 

After checking that show, Ed tends 
to the ‘business problems of his office, 
EDWARD J. MONTAGNE (and Friends) has a quick lunch, and then watches 
Phil Silvers Show the first reading and rehearsal of the 

show he will be filming this week. 


The Hunter : : 
Colgate Comedy Hour As you can see, Monday is a fairly 





CBS photo 





NBC photo 
ALBERT McCLEERY 
Matinee Theater 


Ellery Queen 
Hallmark Hall of Fame 


easy day(!). On Tuesday, business 
picks up. This is “mixing morning.” 
A Mix Master 
Mixing is a complicated process in- 
volving all the sound tracks of the film. 
When a TV program is filmed, the dia- 


logue is recorded on a separate sound 
track. All sound effects are on another 
track. The musical backgrounds are on 
still another. And—as in the case of the 


Phil Silvers Show—there is a fourth 
track, too: When the finished film is 
previewed before a studio audience, 
their laughter is recorded on that one. 

Ed Montagne watches over the job 
of mixing all four tracks into one final 
track. Everything must be carefully 
synchronized so that, for example, an 
actor's lips won't be moving ahead of 
the words that are heard. 

Laughter presents a problem, also. 
If it is too loud, Ed tones it down. If, 
on the other hand, he thinks more 
laughter is needed, he “sweetens” the 
sound track with a dash of “canned” 
laughs. 

Tuesday afternoon, Ed again visits 
rehearsals. He may also squeeze in 
enough time to look at the film shot 
last week (eventually to be shown a 
week from Friday). 

On Wednesday, Ed Montagne has 
his biggest job: cutting film. When a 
show is filmed, three cameras are grind- 
ing away at the same time, each from 
a different angle. On Wednesday, Mon- 
tagne looks at all this film—about 25,000 
feet of it—and whittles it down to 2,230 
feet, the length of a finished show. This 
is working at approximately a “ten-to- 
one ratio,” ten feet shot for every foot 
used. 


{ ‘BS sree 
RALPH NELSON 
DuPont Show of the Month 
Climax! 
Mama 


“I insist that we over-shoot,” Ed says, 
“so we can get rid of the fat.” 

By this he means cutting out excess 
action, speeches, pauses, even whole 
scenes, if they tend to slow up the 
story. It would be more economical to 
shoot less film, but that would mean 
less leeway to cut away “the fat.” 

On Wednesday afternoon, Ed Mon- 
tagne has the first production meeting 
for the show which will be filmed next 
week. Billy Friedberg and the four 
other writers of the Phil Silvers Show 
sit down with Ed and swap their latest 
ideas. One story idea is finally selected 
and Friedberg and his writers retire for 
the next six days to write the complete 
script. Billy Friedberg will send in the 
finished script next Tuesday, which 
means that every Wednesday afternoon, 
Ed Montagne not only discusses the 
ideas for a new script, but has a com- 
pleted script ready for a last-minute 
check, too. 

During these Wednesday afternoon 
production meetings, the staff of the 
Phil Silvers Show thrashes out prob- 
lems of settings, costumes, special 
effects, stock footage—and money. 


Hold That Line! 


Ed Montagne has a budget he must 
respect. Television costs are generally 
divided into “below-the-line” costs— 
physical things, such as sets, costumes, 
equipment—and “above-the-line” costs 
—creative expenses, such as actors’ and 
writers’ salaries. When a show looks 
expensive, Montagne sits down and 
eliminates a set, a scene, or an actor. 

By Wednesday evening, another pro- 
gram is out of the planning stage and 
is being whipped into shape by a dozen 


ee) ae 


ABC photo 


JACK DOUGLAS 


Bold Journey 
Pass the Buck 
Call the Coach 


different people: costumers, carpenters, 
casting director, etc. 

On Thursday, Ed checks the job the 
film cutter has done during the past 24 
hours. If it still isn’t “just right,” Mon- 
tagne may make more changes—a scene 
cut or an old scene put back in. 

Actual filming is done on Thursday 
and Friday, and Montagne must be 
available for this, too. The man most 
involved at this point may be the di- 
rector, but the producer has the last 
word on any problems that arise: What 
if an actor gets sick and doesn’t appear? 
What if the settings are no good for the 
camera? What if the director and an 
actor begin arguing? What if the spon- 
sor’s representative shows up with a 
last-minute objection? These are prob- 
lems only a producer can solve. 

The live TV producer has no editing 
problems; once his show is on the air, 
it can’t be changed—it’s over. He does, 
however, have more rehearsal time—on 
some shows, as much as three weeks. 
He separately rehearses his actors and 
cameras, then puts them all together. 
In this way he “edits” his picture be- 
fore it is even shot. He plans in ad- 
vance for a live series of pictures sim- 
ilar in effect to what the TV film pro- 
ducer gets after editing film. The live 
TV producer doesn’t worry about mix- 
ing sound tracks either; everything is 
heard at once during the telecast. 

Whether for a live or filmed show, the 
producer's job is busy, complicated, and 
extremely sensitive. The next time you 
see a TV show, look for the words “Pro- 
duced By _____-———.” And have a bit 
of sympathy for the work that goes 
with the title of “Producer.” ° 

—Dicx KLEINER 
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St. Lawrence Seaway 
(Continued from page 26) 


Until 1953 it seemed as if the Sea- 
way debate would never end. That year 
Canada broke the deadlock. It an- 
nounced plans to “go it alone.” Con- 
gress immediately rushed through a bill 
providing for U.S. participation in the 
Seaway project. 

Within a year, an army of Canadian 
and American workers was swarmir.zZ 
over the St. Lawrence Valley. At the 
peak of construction, more than 22,000 
workers were laboring on the Seaway. 
Never before in peacetime had two 


nations undertaken such an immense 
task. 

The most challenging and expensive 
stretch of the Seaway was the Interna- 
tional Rapids Section—a 150-mile “bot- 
tleneck” of rapids between Montreal 
and Lake Ontario (see front cover). 
About 210,500,000 cubic yards of rock 
and earth had to be hauled away. Such 
a load would fill 60,000 freight trains 
of 100 cars each. On a football field, 
the pile would tower 25 miles. 

Work went on through broiling sum- 
mers and freezing winters. Seven vil- 
lages were moved to make way for a 
new lake. Monster trucks carted houses 





Hi, Ronnie? I got it! I got.it! Meet me right 
away over at the sand pit and we’ll try 
her out. 


How do you like that, Ronnie? 
Eight out of ten cans! Bet with a 
little practice, I'll get all ten with 
my Stevens. Gee, don’t you wish 
these cans were real squirrels 
instead! ¢ 


Kenny, I'll ask Dad to let me use 
some of the money I earned 
mowing the yard last summer. 
I want that Stevens “Scout” at 
“Tip” Schaefer's store. And next 
Saturday, we'll get some squir- 
rels for real. 





A Stevens .22! That’s real cool, 
Kenny. Dad says that’s the best 
.22 in the world! 


sie 


AND HERE THEY ARE,FELLOWS —THE FAMOUS .22’s 
YOU CAN AFFORD TO BUY WITH YOUR OWN MONEY! 


87-K “SCOUT” CARBINE is up-to-the- 
minute with “custom” features—gold-plated 
trigger, white-line insert butt plate, chrome 
trim. And there’s no more reliable .22 made 
than the Stevens, as over a million sold prove! 
Your 87-K fires 15 shots fast as you can pull 
the trigger. Or if you want to, you can handle 
it as a bolt-action repeater or single shot! 


MODEL 87-K 
$40.50 


MODEL 15-Y 


$16.50 


PERFECT for your first gun. Single shot, 
bolt action. Hand cocking action, independ- 
ent of bolt, provides you with maximum 
safety as you learn to shoot properly and 
accurately. Short stock for younger shooters— 
21” barrel. Model 15 with regular full size 
stock and barrel for older fellows. Write for 
your free catalog of Savage, Stevens, and Fox 
firearms. Savage Arms, Chicopee Falls 18, 
Mass. All prices subject to change. Slightly 
higher in Canada. 


&Sfevens 22 ., Savage: 





to new sites. Rapids were dried up or 
flooded to a navigable depth. Moun- 
tains of muck were dredged away. 

In the winter, temperatures in the 
St. Lawrence Valley plummeted to 25 
or 30 degrees below zero. To prevent 
fresh cement from freezing, it had to 
be warmed with jets of scalding steam. 
Tools froze to the hands of workers. 
Dirt and gravel froze in trucks and 
couldn’t be dumped out! 

Along a two-mile stretch in Canada, 
workers had to chip through sandstone 
so stubborn that it quickly dulled drill 
bits. The wgrkers had to “soften” the 
rock by heating it to 4,000 degrees 
Fahrenheit with kerosene torches. 

Meanwhile, mammoth dredges were 
scooping out the bottom of the Seaway, 
lowering it to the required depth of 
27 feet. One giant dredge had to be 
towed all the way from Kentucky—a 
river voyage of 2,000 miles. 

The trip took 100 days. At one point, 
the dredge was halted by a low bridge. 
So the dredge raised the bridge from 
its cement “legs,” floated past, and then 
lowered the bridge back on its piers. 
When the dredge reached the St. Law- 
rence, it went to work, With each bite 
its buckets scooped up 25 tons of clay 
and glacial till. 


Monument to Cooperation 


Total cost of the Seaway will be 
about $1,000,000,000. The electric 
power project accounts for $600,000,- 
000. (Canada and the U.S. will split 
this bill 50-50, and share the power 
equally.) Construction of the canals 
and locks account for about $400,000,- 
000. Canada will pay two thirds ‘of 
this bill—and keep two thirds of the 
tolls. The U.S. will pay one third—and 
keep one third of the tolls. 

Meanwhile, the new Seaway has 
touched off a tourist boom. Observation 
towers and parks have been set up 
along the beautiful St. Lawrence. This 
summer about 1,000,000 tourists will 
journey to see the new wonder of the 
world. 

Canada and the U.S. are now ready- 
ing for a joyous celebration on June 26, 
1959. Queen Elizabeth II and Prince 
Philip will be the guests of Canada’s 
Prime Minister John Diefenbaker. The 
royal couple, aboard the yacht Britan- 
nia, will head a flotilla of ships into 
the waterway at Montreal. President 
Eisenhower will represent the U.S. at 
the celebration. 

In a world weary with the “cold 
war,” the St. Lawrence Seaway stands 
today as a massive example of progress 
through international cooperation. As 
President Eisenhower said on a visit 
to Canada last year, the Seaway “will 
ever stand as a monument of what can 
be achieved by the common effort of 
two nations.” 
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Show of the Week: “Green Pastures” is 
a famous play that was a successful TV 
show in the fall of 1957. Once again 
the Hallmark Hall of Fame (NBC-TV) 
will present the play live with practi- 
cally the same top-notch cast as before: 
William Warfield as De Lawd, Eddie 
“Rochester” Anderson as Noah, and 
Earle Hyman in the dual role of Adam 
and Hezdrel. Watch for this excellent 
show on Monday, March 23. 


> Cesare Siepi sings the title role of 
Boris Goudonov on Saturday, March 21, 
when CBS-Radio broadcasts the Mous- 
sorgsky opera from the stage of the Met. 
Do you think the shortest distance be- 
tween two points is a straight line? Be- 
fore you answer, watch Mr. Wizard, 
NBC-TV. 

> A leading psychiatrist, Dr. Karl Men- 
ninger, is Wisdom’s guest on NBC-TV, 
Sunday, March 22. The Twentieth Cen- 
tury (CBS-TV) tells the story of radar, 
“The Silent Sentinel.” And ABC-TV’s 
Johns Hopkins File 7 has a strange story 
to tell about Dr. D. H. Andrews, who 
can make a statue in a museum sing! 

> Fred Waring and the Pennsylvanians 
offer Easter music on Voice of Firestone, 
ABC-TV, Monday, March 23. : 

» U.S. Steel Hour has a good play ready 
for Wednesday, March 25, on CBS-TV. 
Starring Roddy McDowall and Victor 
Jory, “Night of Betrayal” is about the 
Paris underground in World War II. 

> A new series of live dramas with mu- 
sic, starring Florence Henderson and 
Bill Hayes, has its premiere on NBC- 
['V, Thursday, March 26. It’s called 
The Oldsmobile Music Theatre. 

Since there'll be no issue of this mag- 
azine next week, here are a few advance 
tips for good viewing: 
> Saturday, March 28: William Saroy- 
an’s sensitive play, “The Human Com- 
edy,” is the DuPont Show of the Month 
(CBS-TV). 
> Sunday, March 29: Two Mary Mar- 
tin specials—one in the daytime for chil- 
dren and another at night for adults— 
are scheduled on NBC-TV. 


>» Monday, March 30: America Pauses | 
for Springtime, CBS-TV’s hour-long look | 


at our country, features Genevieve (in 
Louisiana), the Champions (in San 
Francisco), Herb Shriner (in Indiana), 
and others. 
> Tuesday, March 31: A new Jimmie 
Rodgers Show opens on NBC-TV. 
Check your local paper for times and 
channels. 





—Dicx KLEINER | 
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COMING ON TELEVISION MARCH 23RD 


“THERE GREEN 
PASTURES” 


the winner of the 1958 Sylvania, Look 
and Peabody Awards. A repeat live 
performance to answer the over- 
whelming requests-—with original stars, 
*William Warfield, * Eddie “Rochester” 
Anderson, *Karle Hyman, and cast of 80. 
Ninety magnificent minutes in color on 


The Hallmark Hall of Fame. 


9:30-11 P.M. EST and PST « 8:30-10 P.M. CST « 7:30-9 P.M. MST 


-~ 
Cand 


When you care enough to send the very best. 
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Right Up 
Your 
Alley! 


HEN little Sylvia Wene puts her 

nose into a bowling alley, no one 
sings out “Who is Sylvia?” Everyone 
knows this Sylvia. Though just five feet 
tall—even with her hair piled up high- 
the little gal from Philadelphia is one 
of the greatest woman bowlers of our 
time. 

She was the first girl to bowl a 300 
game in East Coast league play, the 
only girl to carry a 206 average for 
three straight years, and was chosen 
“Woman Bowler of the Year” in 1955. 

Bowling’s little Miss TNT is now the 
Marco Polo of her sport. As good-will 


ambassador of the American Machine 
& Foundry Co., she travels almost 85, 
000 miles a year teaching people how 
to strike and spare. 

When I heard she was in town the 
other week, I promptly invited her to 


come up and see me sometime—to 
relay some tips to all you bowling fans. 
Sylvia hopped into a cab and 20 min- 
utes later was sitting across my desk. 

Stance: Don’t stand up straight. As- 
sume a slightly crouched, comfortable 
and relaxed position. Keep feet about 
four inches apart, with left foot a bit 
in advance. Hold the ball anywhere be- 
tween waist and chest, with its weight 
resting in left hand. 

Grip: Nearly all 
three-finger ball, and wisely so. You'd 
need a hand like Bob Pettit’s to prop- 
erly control the two-finger ball. 

To determine if your ball properly 
fits your hand, try sliding a_ pencil 
under the palm of your hand while 
gripping ball. If the pencil slips under 
easily, you have a good fit. 

Approach: Find the number of steps 
needed to take you to foul line. Then 
start from that spot every time. About 
97 per cent of bowlers use a four-step 
delivery. That means you'll need only 
a 10- or 12-foot approach. 

Start with right foot, with ball and 
foot going out together. Then take left 
step, right step, and left again. Don’t 
bring ball any farther back than shoul- 
der height, and lay—don’t throw—ball 
over foul line. Continue to follow 
through by reaching for ceiling. 


bowlers use the 


Delivery: Keep wrist firm at all 
times. Allowing it to break on back- 
swing is a common fault. Ball is thus 
thrown instead of rolled, with no zip. 

Roll a straight ball until you perfect 
timing and delivery. Once timing is 
mastered, switch to hook (a spinning 
ball). A hook picks up more pins. On 
straight ball, thumb comes straight out 
at 12 o'clock. On hook, thumb comes 
out at 9, 10, or 11 o'clock. 

Speed: You don’t need brute strength 
to get your share of wood. Control is 
the all-important thing. In fact, ‘too 
much speed is often harmful. It causes 
ball to skid and deflect when it hits 
the pins. Concentrate on control rather 
than speed. 

That’s why it pays to use a ball you 
can handle. Don’t try too heavy a ball. 
Weight of ball depends on your build 
and strength. Try different weights 
until you find one you can best handle. 

In short, get a ball you can control. 
Don't let the ball control you. 

Spares: Set up on a diagonal line with 
your spare. That is, if spare is to right 
of center, line up on left. If spare is 
to left, line up on right side. Face 
your target, lining up right shoulder 
with pin. 

Equipment: After you've tried the 
game and decided you like it, get your 
own ball and shoes. That way you'll 
be sure of having the equipment that 
gives you best results. 

Wear comfortable clothing that en- 
ables you to step and swing freely. 
Girls should wear action-back blouse 
that allows for good follow-through, 
and a skirt at least 40 to 45 inches at 
hem to allow free stride. 

Words to the Wise: Before starting 


approach, slide left foot a little in 
place to make sure nothing gets stuck. 
Keep your fingers dry and make sure 
bottom of shoes is free of wet or 
gummy substances. 

Find a good instructor and listen 
only to him (or her). Don’t have 10 
different teachers loading you with ad- 
vice. 

Keep relaxed. Worry less about scores 
and more about delivery—and the scores 
will take care of themselves. Practice 
makes perfect—bowl as often as you 
can. Learn the fundamentals and ap- 
ply them to your individual style. 

Sporting Code: Treat others as you 
would have them treat you. Basic rules 
include: 

e Don't pick up ball when anothe: 
bowler is making his approach. 

e Be ready to bowl when it’s your 
turn. 

@ Don't heckle. 

e Don't cross anybody 
proach. 

e Don't make your approach while 
the bowler in the next lane is making 
his. 

e Stay on the bench until it’s your 
turn to bowl. 

e Observe the foul rules even if no 
one is calling them. 

e Control your temper and 
language. You can’t scare the pins. 

(Note: If you're interested in a great 
book on bowling, order Bowling for 
Teen-agers (35 cents) from your Teen 
Age Book Club secretary. The book is 
loaded with tip-top tips and pictures— 
straight down the alley from such 
“greats” as Don Carter, Buzz Fazio, 
Steve Nagy, and Marion Ladewig.) 

—HEeERMAN L. Mastin, Sports Editor 


else’s ap- 


your 





Following the 


WiAiTops, don't miss. “iMiMGood. 
Wi Fair. MSave your money. 


MAMAATHE UNVANQUISHED 
(APARAJITO) (Harrison. 
and written by Satyajit Ray.) 
This is a sequel to 

praised Pather Panchali. Even if you 

haven’t seen the earlier picture, you'll 
enjoy this one which tells of the ad- 
ventures of the same family who now 

live in Benares, India. The father is a 

lay priest and reader, the mother ad- 

justs to city life, 


sub-titles) offers a wonderful 
tunity to learn how young people in a 
distant country live—and you'll find, 


although their customs are quite differ- | 


ent from ours, that teen-agers are pretty 
much alike the world over. 


MiAePORK CHOP HILL (United 
Artists. Produced by Sy Bartlett. Di- 
rected by Lewis Milestone.) 


At the end of this tremendously ex- 
citing picture about the last battle in 
the Korean War, we hear a voice say- 
ing: “So Pork Chop Hill was held, 
bought and paid for at the same price 
we commemorate in monuments as 
Bunker Hill and Gettysburg. Yet you 
will find no monuments on Pork Chop. 
Victory is a fragile thing and history 
does not linger long in the twentieth 
century. . 

But the film has already shown us 
why there should be monuments at this 
battle site in Korea. In a series of vivid 
scenes the true bravery of the Ameri- 
can infantrymen is displayed. Out- 
standing are Gregory Peck, Harry Guar- 
dino, George Peppard, James Edwards, 
Rip Torn, George Shibata, and Woody 
Strode. The ironical note comes near 
the finale at the peace conference at 
Panmunjom, only 70 miles away. 

—Puiie T. HArRTUNG 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 


WA iTops, don’t miss. iA Good. 
iA Fair. Save your money. 


Drama—(D); Comedy Musical—(M); Docu- 
mentary—(Y) ; A); Western—(W). 


Animated Cartien ( 
wvvrSleeping Beauty (A); Nine Lives 
(D); Inn of the Sixth Happiness (D); 
My Uncle, Mr. Hulot (C); 
(D). 

“The Black Orchid (D); Mad Little 
Island (C); Up Periscope (D); I Was 
Monty’s Double (D). 

M-No Name on the Bullet (D); 
(W);- Restless Years (D). 
Blood of the Vampire (D). 


Villa! 





Directed | 


last year’s highly | 


and Apu, their young | 
son, goes to the university in Calcutta. | 
The Unvanquished (which has English | 
oppor- | 





Aes armed to 
the Nellie 


| AND YOU CAN, TOO, 





WITH A Wilson GLOVE! 


Skill instead of brute strength— 
that’s Nellie Fox! He makes his 
plays and gets his hits and hustles 
all the way. For six consecutive 
years he led American League 
second basemen in games, in put- 
outs and chances agcepted—three 
major league records! Nellie Fox 
knows baseball—and gloves. 
“My Wilson Glove sure comes 
through for me,”’ says Nellie. ‘‘All 
I’ve got to do is get my Wilson on 


| | the ball—the glove does the rest!” 





Last Hurrah | 


Enjoy the best in baseball, basketball, 
football, golf, tennis—all sports equip- 
ment—at leading dealers everywhere. 
The Wilson Trademark is your guar- 
antee of big league quality. 











And there you are, right 
from one of the hottest 
glovemen in the game. 
In the big leagues it’s 
Wilson equipment all 
the way—and a Wilson 
Glove or Mitt can help 
you look big league, too. Try one 
soon at your favorite sporting 
goods dealer. He’ll let you try 
them all and help you find the one 
Wilson Glove just right for you 
at the price you want to pay. 


Nelson Fox is a member of the Wilson Advisory Staff 
- 


Win With 


Wikon 


Wilson Sporting Goods Co., Chicago 
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Athletic Scholarships 
(Continued from page 9) 


In other words, the job of a college 
is the academic training of qualified 
men and women—not providing games 
or entertainment to keep up the “school 
spirit” of alumni who may or may not 
contribute to college funds. 

In tou many colleges, the gymnasium 
and the stadium today cast a longer 
shadow over the campus than the libra- 
ry*or the laboratory. Some football 
coaches, for example, get paid more 
than professors who have made great 
scientific discoveries or written great 
scholarly works. This is all wrong! 

There is something basically wrong 
with a school, with its faculty, with its 
student body, and with its alumni if 
“school spirit” and loyalty depend on 
a winning football team! Two of the 
nation’s most outstanding schools—the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
and the University of Chicago—have no 
varsity football team at all. But they 
have no trouble attracting students and 
retaining their loyalty, 

2. Over-emphasis on “big-time” sports 
lowers both college and high school 
moral standards. 

It has long been an “open secret” 
how far some colleges will go to in- 


duce promising athletes to attend their 
school. 

Consider, for example, this incident 
reported by Eugene Youngert, a mem- 
ber of the Collegiate Athletic Commit- 
tee of the North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools, and 
senior associate to Dr. James B. Conant 
on the Study of the American High 
School (see-our Feb. 13 major article) : 

“Sonny was a lad . . . [whom] we 
never considered of college caliber. But 
what an athlete he was! It was a shame 
to see the devices coaches and some 
admissions officers used to try to buy 
this boy. College people came, literally, 
from all over the country to get Sonny 
for dear old Alma Mater. There were 
free trips to visit campuses, with parties 
thrown. 

“Sonny finally went to a university 
where he received a full ‘free ride’ 
scholarship, plus . . . private tutors to 
keep him passing in his courses, a 
campus job for his father, and a low- 
rent apartment for the family. . . . But 
Sonny lost interest in trying to study 
even the diluted program he was asked 
to follow, and early in the second year 
he left college and joined the Army. 

“The sad part of this tale -is that 
we had to work like the dickens to get 
highly qualified, intelligent boys into 
the very colleges and universities that 





These five members of the National 


League All-Star Fielding Team* say 
GO BIG LEAGUE... 


GO MACGREGOR! 


Willie 





* These players 
were selected by 
@ vote among 
National League 
ployers in a poll 
conducted by The 
Sporting News, 
ond all use Mac- 
Gregor gloves 
and mitts. 


Your MacGfegor dealer has 50 different glove and 


mitt models available. Look for these MacGregor 


features — fine quality leathers, streamlined fin- 
gers, spider web, adjustable finger loops, patented 
adjusta-wrist (introduced in 1959 by MacGregor), 
laced fingertips, web tie down, crotch lace, “flex- 
pad" and leather palm laces. 

MacGregor gloves and mitts are preferred by 













Crandall 












Players 
mentioned 
are members 
of MacGregor 
ran Stoff 





the fastest growing list of professional | 
players in the U. S. 


Tmaceasger 


“The Choice of Those is ae te 
THE MACGREGOR CO., Cincinnati 32, Ohio * BASEBALL * FOOTBALL + BASKETBALL * GOLF + TENNIS 





were vying with one another for Sonny. 
. . . If these cases were exceptions, 
there would be little point in telling 
them here. But they are not. . . .” 

Mr. Youngert adds a clincher: “Cyn- 
icism infects the students as a whole 
when they see favoritism and ‘free 
ride’ scholarships bestowed on boys 
whose classroom work has been medi- 
ocre. Under such circumstances, high 
school students cannot be blamed’ if 
they think we are shedding crocodile 
tears today in our wailing about the 
lack of intellectual vigor in our sec- 
ondary schools.” 


3. Over-emphasis on winning teams is 
destroying the emateur spirit that used 
to be the basis of college sports. 


There once was a time when college 
teams were made up from the student 
body as it came along. No special effort 
was made to recruit athletes. Some- 
times the teams were good, sometimes 
bad, sometimes so-so. But the teams 
belonged to the students—not to the 
paying public or the alumni. 

Today colleges “scout” the country 
for top players—just as professional 
baseball teams “scout” the sandlots. 
When colleges adopt such “pro” tech- 
niques, how can they even claim to be 
offering amateur athletics? 

As Eugene Youngert says: “This pro- 
fessionalization of college athletics, and 
the elimination of the amateur spirit 
from the college game, are having a 
harmful influence upon high schools and 
high school sports. What I am think- 
ing of is the infusion of the ‘pro’ atti- 
tude and spirit into high school ath- 
letics, and the shady practices carried 
in its wake. . . .” 


4. Scholarships should be awarded 
strictly for scholastic ability. 


Survey after survey has revealed 
that more than one half of the top 
25 per cent of high school graduates 
don’t go to college because they can’t 
afford it! One reason: there just aren’t 
enough scholarships for all those who 
need them and are qualified to do 
college work. 

Yet mediocre or even poor students 
get scholarships because they’re good 
athletes! What injustice! 

We live in a time when our nation 
desperately needs all the brainpower 
it can muster, We need not only scien- 
tific and mathematical experts for our 
industrial and military needs, but also 
graduates in the liberal arts and hu- 
manities—people who can provide the 
professional talents and services which 
give Western freedom its special mean- 
ing. “ 

We will not get the full measure of 
that brainpower so long as college 
scholarships are handed out to the best 
athletes at the expense of the best 
all-round students! 





Canada 
(Continued from page 16) 


because he is leader of the party with 
the greatest number of seats in the 
House. 

Canada’s chief of state is Queen 
Elizabeth II. She is represented by a 
governor-general who is a Canadian 
citizen. But his power is far more sym- 
bolic than real. 


Proud of Their Heritage 

Canadians are fiercely proud of their 
heritage. One Canadian writer puts it 
this way: Canada “grew into a nation 
constitutionally British, geographically 
American, but wholly Canadian.” 

It took Americans nearly 40 years to 
realize that Canada wanted to be 
Canadian. In 1776 George Washington 
sent an army to capture Quebec, think- 
ing the Canadians would join us in 
revolt against Britain. They declined. 

Again, in the War of 1812 we decided 
that Canada was eager to have Ameri- 
cans march in because she “wants to 
enter the Union.” Again we grossly mis- 
calculated, as the border battles proved. 

There has not been a war between 
us since. But several times we have 


gone to the brink of war over fisheries 
rights and boundary disputes. The most 
famous border squabble took place in 
the Northwest in 1846. The U. S. 
shouted “54-40 or fight.” The British 
wanted the boundary set at the 42nd 
parallel. Both sides compromised at the 
49th parallel. 

In 1871 the U, S. and Canada agreed 
to remove all fortifications from their 
4,000-mile border. This monumental 
act of confidence permanently laid to 
rest any fear of invasion by either side. 

Canadians, however, continued to 
harbor the suspicion that their powerful 
neighbor might swallow them up in 
some other way, perhaps through eco- 
nomic pressure. This is understandable, 
for until very recent times Canada was 
in the “featherweight” class of nations. 
She had a tiny population and a tiny 
economy, hemmed in by the frostbitten, 
infertile north on the one hand, and 
the growing U. S. “giant” on the other. 

Today Canada is nobody’s “push- 
over.” The tremendous mineral wealth 
discovered in the north has given Can- 
ada a new set of “muscles.” Her econ; 
omy and population are growing rapid- 
ly. So is her stature as a world power. 

Canada’s former Minister for External 
(Foreign) Affairs, Lester Pearson, 
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played a leading role at the United 
Nations in ending the Suez crisis in 
1956. Canada is generously sharing her 
new-found wealth through foreign aid 
to less fortunate lands. And she is 
America’s sturdy ally in continental de- 
fense and in NATO. 


Seaway—Giant Step 


But Canadians want their partnership 
with the U. S. to be based on some- 
thing more. In the words of Prime Min- 
ister John Diefenbaker, “Military alli- 
ances and joint coordination for defense 
are not enough. . . . Let it not be said 
that we cannot achieve a similar spirit 
of cooperation in economic problems.” 

Many Americans agree with the Ca- 
nadian prime minister. Says Percy E. 
Corbett of Princeton University, an 
expert on international affairs: “The 
United States wants of Canada and 
Canada wants of the U. S. a degree of 
understanding and cooperation usually 
to be expected only of members of the 
same nation—if then.” 

Canadians and Americans hope the 
St. Lawrence Seaway, a giant step to- 
ward understanding and cooperation, 
will bring the two countries together as 
never before. 





PRESCRIPTION FOR YOUR FUTURE: A CAREER 


PHARMACY 


No doubt you've long been aware of the symbol Rx. In your neighbor- 
hood pharmacy, it says, “This is where health is safeguarded.” On 
your doctor’s prescription, it denotes instructions to be carried out 
by a registered pharmacist. People everywhere have come to recog- 
nize Rx as the symbol of professional pharmacy. To you, Rx means 
unlimited opportunity. 

The thorough academic and scientific background you receive in a 
pharmacy undergraduate program enables you to pursue a variety of 
careers. A registered pharmacist with an interest in business will find 
that retail pharmacy suits his needs, while one with administrative 
ability can go into hospital pharrnacy or public health work. If scien- 
tific research is your strong point, you will meet a challenge in phar- 
maceuticai development and manufacturing. Creative ability can be 
channeled through pharmacy into scientific writing, art and teaching. 
And if you enjoy selling, a background in pharmacy is helpful in 
qualifying as a sales representative for pharmaceutical manufacturers. 
These are just some of the many opportunities that await the regis- 
tered pharmacist of tomorrow. Why not investigate pharmacy as a 
career for yourself by writing for further information? 


The Upjohn Company, Kalamazoo, Michigan 
Medicine... Designed for health... Produced with care. 
THE UPJOHN COMPANY, Dept. 914, Kalamazoo, Michigan 


Please send me, without obligation, the pamphiet 
“What Is a Pharmacist?” 
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LASH photography seems to be more 

popular than ever. 

One reason: flash equipment is not as 
expensive as it used to be. 

The use of flash permits you to take 
pictures almost anywhere, any time. The 
light from the flashlamp lasts only a frac- 
tion of a second, but its “efficiency” is 
tremendous. 

Naturally, the intensity of the light 
falls off as the distance from the flash- 
lamp increases. Most packages of flash- 
bulbs (and film), therefore, contain a 
Flashlamp Exposure Table. This tells 
you what lens opening to use for dif- 
ferent distances. These tables are easy 
to follow, and are~of vast help with 
most cameras (except focal plane shut- 
ters). 

Part of the exposure table for Ansco 
All-Weather Pan Film reads like this 
(with shutter speed of 1/50 second): 
#11 or 40 

Lamp 
10 to 12 ft. 
12 to 16 ft. 
14 to 20 ft. 


#5 or 25 
Lens Opening Lamp 
£/16 8 to 10 ft 
f/11 10 to 12 ft. 


£/8 12 to 14 ft. 


Suppose you want to shoot a subject 
at 11 feet with #5 bulbs. Using the 
chart, you would open your lens to f/11. 

Once in a while, an amateur photog- 
rapher will complain that a bulb failed 
to flash. Of course, there’s the old story 


of the woman who bought her husband 
several packages of flashbulbs on sale. 
Later, at home, she began to wonder if 
the “cut price” might not mean defec- 
tive bulbs. To make sure they were 
okay, she got out her husband’s flash 
camera and “shot” off each bulb. Re- 
lieved that they all worked she put them 
back in the package and handed them 
to her husband. His comment on open- 
ing the package is best unprinted. 

Actually, there are special “testers” 
you can buy which just test the bulb 
and don’t actually shoot it off. (The 
tester is not necessary for Sylvania bulbs 
—since each contains the patented blue- 
dot, a built-in testing device. If the dot 
is blue, the bulb will flash. If the dot is 
pink, the bulb is defective, and should 
be returned to your dealer.) 

Flashbulbs can be useful with outdoor 
shots, too. Have you ever taken a pic- 
ture outdoors and found one side of 
your subject’s face light and the other 
side dark? You should use a flash di- 
rected toward the dark side of the 
face. 

But you may have to place a hand- 
kerchief or two over the reflector of your 
flashgun. Otherwise the flashbulb will 
overpower the sunlight and a “washed 
out” picture will result. Or you can use 
a very weak bulb—such as the #0 bulb— 
to achieve excellent results in strong 
sunlight. —Roy HEMMING 


First prize, Sylvania Special Flash Award, 1958 Scholastic-Ansco Photography 
Awards—Richard Eschman, 14, Cathedral High School, Belleville, Ill. Judges’ 
comment: “The flash has been held off the camera to create effective ‘modeling’ 
of figures. ‘Panning’ camera with the main figure produced a true action scene.” 


Wald Mui 


Popular 

The Song Is June (Capitol). Hand- 
somely backed by Pete Rugolo’s ar- 
rangements, June Christy offers one of 
her best programs to date: Spring Can 
Really Hang You Up the Most, My 
Shining Hour, The Song Is You, Satur- 
day’s Children, etc. Miss Christy sings 
the whole idea of a lyric in a direct, yet 
tender, voice. And this takes talent. 

The Miller Sound (RCA Victor). 
Drummer-bandleader Ray McKinley 
gives a barrel of tunes the Glenn Miller 
treatment: sax and clarinet choirs, muted 
brass, and «a steady beat. Greensleeves, 
You Smiled, Confetti for Clarinet, and 
others are tops for dancing. Good vocals 
by Ronnie Craig and Lorrie Peters, too. 


Jazz 

The Hi-Lo’s—and All That Jazz (Co- 
lumbia). Easily the brightest, most in- 
ventive male quartet in the business, 
the Hi-Lo’s soar into outer harmonics 
on Fascinatin’ Rhythm, Moon-Faced, 
Starry-Eyed, Small Fry, and other off- 
beat standards. A well-balanced jazz 
group (including Joe Mondragon, Al 
Stoller, Herb Geller, and Bud Shank) 
share the stratosphere, Catch ‘em, if you 
can. 


Specialty 


Tambourines to Glory! (Folkways). 
This unusual collection of original gos- 
pel songs by Langston Hughes and Jobe 
Huntley was recorded by the Porter 
Singers during services at the Second 
Canaan Baptist Church, N. Y. Hughes, 
a poet-dramatist-songwriter, has a keen 
talent for expressing religious feelings 
in idiomatic language. He does it with 
joy, too, as the title song, Tambourines 
to Glory, can well attest. 

Railroad (Audio-Fidelity). These are 
steam and diesel “sounds of a vanishing 
era” recorded in brilliant high fidelity 
(at full volume, you really get your 
ticket punched! ). It’s a marvelous blast; 
but it could have used human voices 
now and then to help give it real “size.” 


Pick o’ the Pops 

Time After Time, it’s Frank Sinatra 
(on Capitol). . . . Boola brings Les 
Brown back to the lists for Coral... . 
Tony Bennett (Columbia) advises Be- 
ing True to One Another. . . . Domenico 
Modugno returns on wings of Piove 
(Decca)... . The Beat of My Heart is 
loud and steady for the Harry Simeone 
Chorale (20th Fox). —Bos SLOAN 
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New releases coming your way 

















Hard-Cover Editions 

The Gold’ of Troy, by Robert Payne. 
\ brilliant biography of Heinrich Schlie- 
mann, the grocer-turned-archaeologist, 
who uncovered the buried cities of 
[roy and Mycenae; illustrated. (Funk 
& Wagnalls) $3.95 

Rocket to the Stars, by Lee Priestly. 
Sixteen-year-old Laurie Mason learns a 
great deal about responsibility and dis- 
summer with her 
research base. 


cipline during a 
father at a Navy missile 
(Messner) $2.95 

Boy on the Rooftop, by Tamas Szabo. 
An authentic account of the 1956 Hun- 
garian revolt by a 15-year-old boy who 
took part in it. (Little, Brown) $3.75 

The Haunted Palace, by Frances 
Winwar. The story of Edgar Allan Poe’s 
tragically brief life, published on the 
150th anniversary of his birth. (Har- 
pers) $6.00 

The Devil Behind Them, by John 
Bentley. Stirring accounts of nine driv- 
ers who have 
photographs. (Prentice-Hall) $3.95 

Sew Far, Sew Good!, by Peggy Hoff- 
Tips on advanced sewing and 

techniques, _ illustrated 
and diagrams. (Dutton) 


man. 
styling 
photographs 
$3.50 

The Crossing of Antarctica, by Sir 
Vivian Fuchs and Sir Edmund Hillary. 
4 first-person record of the treacherous 
exploratory journey over the ice fields 
of Antarctica; maps and photographs, 
32 in color. (Little, Brown) $7.50 


Paperback Editions 


Two Years Before the Mast, by Rich- 
ard Henry Dana. 
mous account of a voyage from Boston 
around Cape Horn to California; intro- 


50¢ 


made racing history; | 


with 


A reprint of the fa- | 


duction by Mark Van Doren. (Bantam) | 


* The Story of Walt Disney, by | 


Diane Disney Miller, 
Martin. The daughter of the world-re- 
nowned cartoonist spins the fascinat- 
ing tale of her father’s life; photographs. 
(Dell) 35¢ 


Gidget, by Frederick Kohner. The 


as told to Pete | 


amusing story of a young girl who| 


wants to grow up too fast; the movie 
will be released at Easter time. (Ban- 
tam) 25¢ 

* Baseball Stars of 1959, edited by 
Ray Robinson. Twenty-six action-packed 
stories about the players who will be 
making headlines this year; photo- 
graphs. (Pyramid) 35¢ 


| 


Six From Worlds Beyond, edited by 
T. E. Dikty. Science-fiction fans are 
sure to enjoy this first-rate collection of 
novelettes, selected from “The Best 
Science Fiction Stories and Novels of 
1956.” (Crest) 35¢ 

* The Dog Who Wouldn't Be, 
Farley Mowat. The warm and humor- 
ous adventures shared by a boy and 
his remarkable dog. (Pyramid) 35¢ 

The First Christian, by A. Powell 
Davies. A powerful study of St. Paul 
and _ the Christianity. 
(Mentor) 


by 


early davs of 


50¢ 


* An April Teen Age Book Club selection. 
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Some Pun 
leader of the 
hoss thief: “I 


Then there’s the 
to the 


you. 
Mike Connolly, Hollywood Rep 


poss 
who says have 
noose for 
Seeing Is Believing 
A well-known 
ing of a fish by 
asked what sort of 
posed to be. 
4 shark, sir,” said the artist. 
“But you've never seen a shark.” 
“That’s true,” said the pavement art 
“but some of you Academy fellows 
angels, don’t you?” 


artist noticed a draw 
artist 


Was sup 


a pavement and 


a fish it 


paint 
Tit-Bits, London 


» Picture 
yourself 


Harley-Davidson Lightweight 


You'll hold that smile on a Hummer. 
Work, school or play are just a few cents 
away when you ride this thrifty nifty 
— averages up to 100 miles per gallon. 

And it’s a snap to ride. Easy controls 
and big brakes make it safe and simple 
for everyone to enjoy. Easy to own, too! 
See your dealer about his convenient pay 


plans and low down payment. 


Harley-Davidson 


MOTOR CO. 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


at @., 


4H A, D 4 

at. od! S a 
Co. oe - = - Tansee as 
HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR CO. 


Dept SS, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


Please send me free literature on the Harley- 
Davidson Hummer. 








IF 
YOU'RE 
A MAN... 
YOU 
NEED 
A MAN'S 
DEODORANT 


Because men perspire more than women, 
they are twice as likely to offend from per- 
spiration odor. !f you’re a man... you need 
Mennen high-potency deodorants . . . handy 
Speed Stick or Spray. Send for free sample 
of Mennen Spray. Mail 15¢ (to cover post- 
age and handling) to The Mennen Co., 
Dept. D.D., Box 200, Morristown, N. J. 


MENNEN 


DEODORANTS FOR MEN 








Latest Nation-wide Teen-age Poll Says 


“We Dont Know Enough 
About World Affairs!” 


O America’s teen-agers know enough 
about current affairs? 
The answer—from the teen-agers 
themselves—is a resounding “No!” 
This is the verdict of the latest na- 
tional poll by the Institute of Student 
Opinion, sponsored by Scholastic Mag- 


| azines. The findings, drawn from a 


scientifically selected cross section of 
junior and senior high school students 


| in all 49 states, show that five out of 
six students believe they don’t know 


enough about national and international 
affairs and want to learn more. 

The poll revealed that 54.8 per cent 
of the students believe they need “more 
information.” Another 28.4 per cent 
said they need “much more informa- 
tion.” Only 8.9 per cent believe they 
now “know enough.” 


Economics Lacking, Too 


How do America’s teen-agers feel 


about their knowledge of economics— 
money, business, production, etc.? Here, 


again, the great majority reported a | 
serious shortcoming. A total of 60.2 per | 
cent replied: “I need more information.” | 


Another 25.9 per cent answered: “I 
need much more information.” Only 
7.9 per cent replied: “I know enough.” 

The questions on current affairs and 
economics were only two of 11 timely 
subjects about which students were 


polled. Each subject was closely related | 


to teen-age life and activities. They in- 
cluded the causes of juvenile delinquen- 
cy, lowering the voting age to 18, ex- 
tending the length of the school day, 
and the adoption of Better Dress Codes 
by high schools. 

The Institute of Student Opinion has 
been surveying U.S. high school student 
attitudes and opinions on significant 
questions since 1943. Poll No. 29, which 
is summarized here, was carried out 
in November, 1958. 

The survey was conducted in a total 
of 245 junior and senior high schools— 
both public and private—in every state 
of the nation, including Alaska. Schools 
of all sizes, with enrollments from 50 
students to 4,759 students, were in- 
cluded in the scientifically selected 
“probability sample.” 

The 12,924 participating students, in 
grades 7 through 12, showed an unusu- 
ally high degree of interest in the ques- 
tions. The replies to each of the single- 
choice questions averaged 99.07 per 
cent of the total respondents. 

Poll No. 29 also included two ques- 


tions on the so-called “Dress Right 
Codes” which have been a_ subject 
of interest—and controversy—in many 
schools. These codes would establish 
certain standards of proper clothing to 
be worn at school. Chief target of 
the codes: dungarees, T-shirts, hobnail 
boots, and leather jackets. 

Close to half of the students—49.7 
per cent—said that “Dress Right” codes 
should be set up by a student commit- 
tee working together with school au- 
thorities. Another 26.5 per cent believed 
that a student committee alone should 
set up the standards. On the other hand, 
18.7 per cent replied that the standards 
should be set by adult groups—either 
by school authorities or by these author- 
ities working together with the Parent- 
Teacher Association. 
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Get WILDROOT | | 








CREAM-OIL Charlie! 


HELEN oF TROY, 
N.Y. says: 
“ There’s no greece, 
just natural good grooming!” 


Just a littie bit 
of Wildroot 
and... WOW! 


..-With all your Friends, 
Relatives and Classmates 











Send 25¢ for extra 
Super-speed service 





Just send your 
favorite snapshot or 
portrait (returned 
unharmed) and 
money to.. 





WALLET PHOTO CO. 
Box B-720, Hillside, N. J. 











Digest of the Institute of Student Opinion Poll No. 29 


1. Do you think that high schools should have certain “Dress Right” standards for 
clothing worn at school? 

Total 
12,924 
63.5% 
24.2 
12.3 


Girls Boys 
6,756 6,168 
69.1% 57.2% 
20.2 28.3 
10.7 14.5 


TOTAL NUMBER OF POLL 
Yes, standards should be set for 
No standards are needed at all 


Other 


STUDENTS TAKING THE 
all students 


2. If “Dress Right’ who... 


them? 


standards were adopted in your school, 


43.2% 
31.8 
13.0 
12.0 


55.6% 

21.7 

13.3 
9.4 


19.7% 
26.5 
13.2 
10.6 


A student committee and school authorities 
A student committee 
The PTA and the school authorities 


Other 


3. How do you feel about the amount of time you spend in school per day? 
is just right 68.7% 73.0% 
I think I should spend less time 12.3 9.8 
I would be willing to spend more time 11.9 11.9 
Other 7.1 5.4 


63.9% 

14.8 

12.1 
9.2 


The amount I spend... . 


4. How do you feel about the number of days per year you spend in — 
64.3% 68.9% 
14.9 12.3 
11.2 11.0 
9.6 7.8 


The days I spend in school per year are just right 
I think I should spend fewer days in school 

I would be willing to spend a few more days 
Other 


5. How do you feel about the amount of studying you do at home? 
The time I spend now on homework is just right 49.3% 
I have too much homework to do 20.1 
I would be willing to do more assigned work 18.0 
Other 12.6 


50.1% 
21.9 
17.7 
10.3 


6. How well do you feel you are doing in your studies? 
I could do better work in all my subjects 
I am doing the best work I can in most of my subjects 
I am doing the best work I can in some of my subjects 
Other 


44.5% 
25.7 
15.7 
14.1 


49.0% 
21.9 
16.2 
12.9 


7. At what age do you think the law should permit students to leave school and 
go to work? 
18 or older 39.8% 
17 23.5 26.1 20.6 
16 27.5 26.0 29.0 
Other 9.2 7.0 11.7 


40.9% 38.7% 


8. Which three of the following do you consider the important causes of serious 
teen-age behavior—juvenile delinquency? 

23.3% 
20.0 
12.2 


24.4% 
21.0 18.8 
11.6 13.5 
9.6 10.6 9.1 
9.0 8.4 9.6 
5.2 5.0 5.6 
4.6 5.6 
14.4 15.8 


Unhappy conditions at home 

Not enough, or the wrong kind of, guidance by parents 
Personal weakness, lack of self-discipline 
Non-attendance at church or Sunday school 

Lack of public playgrounds or community centers 
Staying out too late at night 

Lack of interest in the school program 5.1 
Other (movies, TV, magazines, etc. ) 15.6 


9. How do you feel about your knowledge of national and international affairs? 
54.8% 55.7% 53.6% 
28.4 31.4 25.2 
8.9 5.9 12.1 
7.0 9.1 


I need more information 

I need much more information 
I know enough 

Other 7.9 


10. How do you feel about your knowledge of economics—money, business, pro- 
duction, etc.? 

I need more information 60.2% 

I need much more information 25.9 

I know enough 7.8 

Other 6.1 


. How old do you think a person should be to vote? 

21 51.0% 53.6% 
20 : 10.7 11.5 
19 6.0 5.8 
18 28.6 25.9 
Other 3.7 3.2 


48.1% 
9.8 
6.2 

31.9 
4.0 


should set | 





22.0% | 





NAME 
| ADDRESS 


, =r 


TO LAND THE 


BIG ONES 





Shakespeare 


DIRECT DRIVE REELS | 


| 


Shakespeare’s simplified system of 
transmitting power to the spool gives 
you more power to turn, control and 
land the fightingest fish. 2 gears do 
the work of 3 or 4. Fewer parts mean 
less wear and tear. Rugged construc- 
tion with famous L.Q.T. (lighter, 
quieter, tougher) nylon gears assure 
years of fishing enjoyment under 
toughest conditions. No. 1928 new 
golden bronze finish.........$13.50 


WONDEROD 
DOUBLE-BILT© 
FOR POWER! 


Double-bilt with (1) a reinforcing 
glass fiber cylindrical wall on the 
inside and (2) thousands of parallel 
glass fibers on the outside—it's this 
patented Shakespeare process that gives +f 
you such superb action, pin-point 
accuracy and fish fighting power. 
= ht: Ne. 1572 One-piece bronze 

white Wonderod. 52", 5'8” oat 
6". Choice of actions $14. 

© By Shakespeare Co. 1958 
FREE! FISHING CATALOG. Covers tackle 
selection and assembly with helpful tips by World Champion 
Caster Ben Hardesty, plus 1959 Pocket Fishing Calendar. 
Write today! 


SHAKESPEARE CO. 
Dept. $S-3, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Please send me absolutely free your new 
1959 fishing tackle catalog and pocket fishing calendar. 
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Part-time Scientists 


At White Sands Missile Range in 
New Mexico, students in physics, mathe- 
matics, and mechanical, electrical, or 
civil engineering are working hand-in- 
hand with full-fledged scientists and 
engineers. 

The “work-and-study” program, which 
began before the Sputnik era, is paving 
the way for a college education for 
many boys and girls who might not be 
able to afford one otherwise. 

With two cooperating colleges—New 
Mexico College of Agriculture and Me- 
chanic Arts and Texas Western College 

the White Sands program is turning 
out students with five years of class- 
room theory and field experience. 

For six months, each student enrolled 
in the Army-college plan works in the 
field of his choice at White Sands Mis- 
sile Range. His pay varies from $1.42 
to, $1.76 per hour. For the rest of the 
year, he pursues his college studies. 

“During the work phase,” one student 
says, “I save about $600, which, to- 
gether with a small scholarship, puts 
me through college.” 

While they're working at White 
Sands, the student-scientists have a 
chance to apply -the theories and me- 
chanics they've learned in college class- 
rooms. “I find that many of my courses 
begin to have meaning,” another stu- 
dent says. 

Classes for the co-op program start 
in January and July each year. One 
group of 118 students, selected by the 
Training Branch of the Army’s Civilian 
Personnel Office, is on the job at White 
Sands, while another group is studying 
in college classrooms. 

When the program ends for the boys 
and girls enrolled, a job is usually wait- 
ing for them at White Sands. During 
their training, they’re placed in labora- 
tories and assigned duties which are re- 
lated to their chosen fields. 

The White Sands Army-college pro- 
gram has proved that tomorrow’s scien- 
tists can be trained today—and can at- 
tend college at the same time! 


Charles Sullivan and Mary Butler are two 
of the students who have hitched their 
wagons to the Nike-Ajax at White Sands. 


COLLEGE and 


Send your inquiries about careers to 
Harold Zuckerman, School and College 
Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 33 West 
42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. Ques- 
tions of greatest interest will be answered 
here. Sorry, no answers by personal 
letter. 


Q. I am interested in becoming a 
physical therapist. What courses should 
I take in high school? Where can I get 
information on schools offering courses 


in this field?—R.P., North Platte, Nebr 


A. Physical therapists, under the gen- 
eral direction of a physician, assist pa- 
tients to recover use of disabled parts 
of their bodies. Treatment is by means 
of physical exercises, massage, and the 
use of special mechanical apparatus. 
While in high school, include chemistry 
and physics in your program. For fur- 
ther information on the profession, op- 
portunities for employment, and a list 
of schools where you can study, write 
to the American Physical Therapy Asso- 
ciation, 1790 Broadway, N. Y. 19, N. Y. 


Q. I would appreciate any informa- 
tion you can offer that may help me to 
prepare for a career in grocery store 
management—D.C., Benton, Washing- 
ton. 

A. The management of retail stores 
has become the subject of serious study 
in the curriculum of many business 
schools. The preparation of personnel 
planning to enter a career in food dis- 
tribution is one of the special areas in 
this field. For details on such a career 
write for “Looking for a Career in the 
Foods Industry?” National Associa- 
tion of Food Chains, 1025 Connecticut 
Ave., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Q. | am interested in becoming a 
veterinarian. What are the general 
qualifications for this profession? What 
are the opportunities for women in this 
field? Where can I get additional infor- 
mation?—L. S., Highland, Texas; M.S., 
Seattle, Washington. 


A. Veterinarians (doctors of veter- 
inary medicine) are mainly responsible 
for the health and care of animals. All 
states require a license to practice. 
Training and study are available in sev- 
enteen veterinarian colleges in the U. S. 
Requirements for admission include a 
good scholastic record in high school, 
preveterinary training (about one half 


of students selected have completed 
the bachelor’s degree), farm back- 
ground, good frealth, and a liking for 
animals, Opportunities for, women are 
limited as most veterinary colleges are 
reluctant to enroll them. The veterinary 
colleges prefer applicants who will 
practice on large animals in rural areas 
as against those who plan to practice 
on pets in urban centers. Additional 
information on veterinary medicine as a 
career, as well as a list of schools pro- 
viding such training, may be obtained 
from the American Veterinary Medical 
Assoc., 600 South Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago 5, IIl. 


Q. What subjects are taught in the 
collegiate business schools? What prep- 
aration must I have to teach in such a 
school?—D.J., Brookline, Mass.: A.P.. 
Pawley’s Island, So. Carolina. 


A. The enormous and rapid change 
of our society from an agrarian to an 
industrial nation has resulted in an in- 
creased emphasis on the role of busi- 
ness and consequently the growth of 
business education. Modern collegiate 
business schools offer major studies in 
such fields as advertising, banking, 
marketing, real estate, insurance, and 
finance. When you have entered the 
business college of your choice, you 
will be able to select a major among the 
areas taught and prepare yourself for 
a suitable career. —H.Z. 








AIRLINE SECRETARIAL 











AIR CAREER 
Sel tele) & 


= 
DOWN 


AIRLINE SECRETARY 


in an executive capacity 
Do your work at your desk 
and in the clouds. Large, well 














Now be an 


equipped, uncrowded class- 

rooms, expert staff, supervised 

dormitories, in block-long fire- 

proof building. Enroll today! 

1-YEAR COURSE INCLUDES: 

l. Gregg Shorthand 

2 Speed Typing 

3. Complete Air Hostess 
Course 

4. Airline Terminolgy 

5. Office Administration 

6. Airline Flying 


. Personal Hygiene 
GymNICEtics & 
Poise and Personality 

Procedares Supervised Study & 

7. Teletypewriting Practice 

Licensed by N. Y. State Edueation Department 
Day classes only. Get Book OS 


GRACE DOWNS “Sciooi 


477 First Ave. New York 16, N. Y. 
(Bet. 27 & 28 Sts.) ORegon 9-6440 








RETAILING 











Chamberlain ——_ 


A PROFESSIONAL SCHOOL OF RETAILING 
for Girls of College Age 
High school grads; thorough 2-year course 
4 year College grads: concentrated 1-year course 
MERCHANDISING e PERSONNEL e« DISPLAY 
FASHION PROMOTION « COPY 
On-the-job Training with pay in Boston stores 
Active social program. Dormitories. Placement 
service. Lic. by Commonwealth Mass. Bd. Educ. 
MISS MURIEL C. COX 








90 Marlborough St., Boston 16, Mass. 




















School & College Directory 


These schools offer excellent courses in various career fields. Be sure to write them 
for free catalogs. And when you do, please mention the name of this magazine. 





MEDICAL LABORATORY BEAUTY CULTURE 











AIRLINE HOSTESS 


BE AN 4* ses ” 4 
mentee Oot | a XiF PLAN NOW'To EARN 
ONE-YEAR co-education- | Bt E 


& ground jobs with 35 airlines, starting 
salary 500 . easy course— 
Home Study or Resident. WRITE 
TODAY for FREE information—F REE al course under personal 
supervision of recognized physicians one 
students to acquire M.T. registration at gradu- Pp . 
rofessional Beauticians are 
ation. Day sessions only. Request Catalog #11 ln great dé ad qverywhese. 
Beauty Culture offers you more oppor- 
tunities for personal and financial inde- 


Catalog! McCONNELL AIRLINE SCHOOL 
1030 Nicolet Ave., Rm. 0-39, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Name. Age. 
Address Tel. No 
City State Also, 6 month courses in 
MEDICAL’ LABORATORY and X-RAY 
morning, afternoon and evening sessions . pendence py ee scrag hm other profession. 
FREE PLACEMENT SERVICE For Facts on a Beauty Culture career, write to: 
For SHORT Courses, request catalog No. 22 NATIONAL ASSOC. OF COSMETOLOGY SCHOOLS 
: bas Dept. 3-S, 3839 White Plains Rd., New York 67, N Foal 


For 27 years, MANHATTAN TRAINING has 
prepared men and women for distinctive careers. 


MANHATTAN MEDICAL ASSTS’ SCHOOL 


Licensed by N. Y. State Education Dept. 
me (780 Broadway (57 St.), N.Y.C. PL 7-8275 ammmn! 


























SECRETARIAL 


Katharine y b b 
BOSTON 16 G Fe S 
21 Marlborough St. SECRETARIAL 


NEW YORK 17 Outstanding training. Three 
230 Park Ave. practical courses. 


MONTCLAIR, N.J, One-Year Secretarial 














COLLEGES 

















Gecome a MEDICAL TECHNICIAN monrns 


33 Plymouth St. § Liberal Arts-Secretarial (two years) X-RAY TECHNICIAN IN 6 MONTHS 
PROVIDENCE = Special Course for College Women ape Fy seh a My 2 ne 
155 Angeli St. Catalog: Ennottment Dean ie of the nation’s leading Schools of its kind. Free Placement 
+= _ National reputation for thorough traming. ae Equip- 

ped. Beautiful, spacious School Ap- 

proved for Veterans. Founded 1919. Write = catalog 7 


FRANKLIN SCHOOL OF SCIENCE & ARTS 
TH s E PHILA 418 PENNA 








TEACHING 











MILLS COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 


prepares young women 
to teach in nursery school, 
kindergarten, and primary grades - 
e 4-year accredited college pro- 
gram combines liberal 
and professional education. 
® Graduates qualify for N. 
State Certificate. 
® B.S. Degree in Education. 
Write or phone Director of Admissions 
MILLS COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 
Box R, 66 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 11 ORegon 5-0830 











PRATT INSTITUTE 


THE ART SCHOOL 


EVERYTHING 
YOU WANT 
IN COLLEGE 


At the University of Denver, you'll discover 
what collegiate memories are made of. 

In the classroom, you can prepare for a 
career in any one of a wide variety of subjects 
in one of the University’s three 
undergraduate colleges—Arts and Sciences, 
Business Administration or Engineering. 
And when you put your books aside for 

the weekend, Colorado’s glamorous, 
fun-filled Rocky Mountain playground 

is only a half-hour away. 

But why not see for yourself? Send today 
for the 1959 Preview Book, a colorful, 
photographic look at what’s ahead for you 
at the University of Denver. 

Mall this coupon now 

















FOR SPEED AND ACCURACY 


SPEEDWRITING 
Shorthand Schools. 


Write to us for 
name of SPEED- 
WRITING 
SCHOOL nearest 
you or 


CONSULT 
PHONE BOOK 








MG ee already know 75% of SPEEDWRIT- 
ING shorthand . the ABC’s of the alphabet! That’s 
why SPEED WRITING is so easy, can be learned so 
quickly. That’s why, too, you can EARN $1,000 MORE 
the first year out of high school. With SPEED- 
WRITING you'll be earning while symbol shorthand 
students are still struggling!) SPEEDWRITING secre- 
taries and stenographers are EMPLOYER-PREFERRED 
for greater accuracy, dependability, speed. Don’t wait 
until you graduate. Start putting a guarantee in your 
future NOW—with SPEE WRITING s shorthand! 


Speedwriting Publishing Co., Inc., 55 W. 42nd St., N. Y. 36, N. Y. 





director of admissions counselling 
department SS-3, university of denver 
denver 10, colorado 


please send me your 1959 “preview” book 
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Get WILDROOT 
CREAM lL Charlie! 





C. CotumBus, world traveler, says: “My hair 
looks great since I discovered Wildroot.” 


Just a littie bit 
‘ai ot Wildroot 
and...wOow! 








Benitif.WALLET PHOTOS 


PLUS 25¢ HANDLING 
60 for $2.00 


Your friends, class- 
mates, beaus—everyone 
will want a print of 
your favorite photo. 
22” x 32". Perfect 
for job & college ap- 
plications.* Send pic- 
ture today with order; 
oa $1.25 (60 for 





Made from your portrait photo 
(up te 8 x 10) on fine satin 
finish double weight paper 


ECONOMY PHOTO SERVICE 
Dept. 46, GPO 1101, New York 1, N. Y. 





wow ome 


ds 


Por! Pare met 
ato acusromte 


18 MILES 


times low introductory price. Comparable to 
models selling for $4.95. Send cash, check or 
money order. Sorry, no C.O.D.'s. 


BRUCE SALES CO. "Ft ben: 5 





SPORTSERVICE Sports editor answers your 
sport questions on history, 

stars, records and rules of all organized sports. 
Artton biographi and speech at special 
rates. Enclose one dollar for any four questions. 
Box 447, Radio City Station, New York 19, N. Y. 
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‘UNITED STATES POSTAGE 


“One for all and all for one.” That's 
the motto of the 15 nations who belong 
to NATO, the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization. Its purpose is to preserve 
peace through cooperation, defensive 
strength, and preparedness. If any 
NATO nation is attacked, the others 
promise to come to its aid. 

This alliance came into being on 
April 4, 1949, when the NATO treaty 
was signed in Washington, D. C. The 
original signers were the U. S., Canada, 
and 10 nations of Western Europe: 
Belgium, Britain, Denmark, France, 
Iceland, Italy, Luxembourg, the Neth- 
erlands, Norway, Portugal. Joining in 
later years were Greece, Turkey, and 
West Germany. 

On April 4 the U.S. will issue a 4¢ 
blue commemorative (above) in honor 
of NATO’s 10th anniversary. Pictured 
on the stamp is the NATO emblem, a 
four-pointed star superimposed on a 
solid dark circle. The star represents a 
compass for keeping NATO on the 
right road—the path of peace and free- 
dom. The circle represents the unity 
that binds the NATO nations. 

To further mark the 10th anniversary, 
a three-day NATO meeting will be 
held in Washington starting on April 2. 
This will be the first NATO gathering 
in the U. S. since 1950. 

The new stamp is the second one 
issued bythe U. S. to honor NATO. 
A 3¢ purple marking NATO’s third an- 
niversary was released in 1952. It pic- 
tured hands holding a torch of liberty 
over a globe. The inscription read: 
“Peace . . . Strength . . . Freedom.” 

For first-day covers of the April 4 
stamp, send self-addressed envelopes 
to: The Postmaster, Washington 13, 
D. C. Be sure to enclose a money order 
or a postal note or cash to pay for the 
stamps that you order on your covers. 
You may order as many as 10 first-day 
covers. —Tony Smumon 





Get WILDROOT 
CREAM-OIL Charlie! 


J. PAUL SHEEDY, hair scientist, says: 
“Keeps your hair well-groomed longer!” 


Just a little bit 
of Wildroot 
and...WwOow! 











Read This First 


Our readers are advised to read an advertisement 
carefully before sending for oe if the adver- 
Is," stamp dealer 
will send you in addition to any free stamps, or 
stamps fn pay for in advance, a selection of other 
stamps known as “approvals. 4 Each of these “ap- 
roval”’ me Se a nae clearly marked. If you 
eep any approval” stam ou must 
for them and return the ones a as not wih te 
buy. When writing to stamp advertisers be sure 
address on your letter and 
the envelope. If 





to write your name and 
on the upper left-hand corner of 
intend 


vp to the terms as advertised, 
write to the advertiser about it. Wait at least two 
pn aay a ine Ex ive Ea yy & ae ie Mage. 

peal to Sse e itor ic 
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10 Different beautiful stamps for only 10 cents to appli- 
cants for our good old fashioned approvals. Old Colony 
Stamp Co., Dept. X, Milford, Connecticut. 


FREE! 107 BRITISH COLONY aes. 
® All different, c= Britain's 
colonial ——., 


tamp Magazine tor 
Free star Act now! “uke ARA 
St. Catherines 722, Ontario sTame wae 


GIGANTIC COLLECTION 
ngles. Early United States ¢ FREE! 
im. 
Colonies — High | ¥ Value Pictorials 


lus Big ilustrated Magazine al) 
free with approvals. is. Send 5¢ for postage. 
GRAY STAMP CO., Dept. $8, Toronto, Can. 


TWO $5.00 U.S. Postoge Stamps Free to ap- 
proval buyers. Send dime for postage, details. 
IRWIN STAMP CO. 

Brooklyn, N. ¥ 


QUEEN ELIZABETH ON STAMPS ... 
A beautiful collection of 50 different pamee from 22 

t he Queen of 
England. 


4 
CAPITAL STAMP CO., Ferrysburg 7A, Michigan. 


STAMP COLLECTION OMY 


100 different stamps from Europe, 
Africa, Asia, Scandinavia, Balkans, ¢ 


TaTHAn eae 92, Mass. 





























Planely Speaking 

A labor official was addressing a 
group of workers in Krakow, Poland, 
who had complained about their low 
pay. 

“Forget about money and double 
your output,” he thundered, “and in 
ten years each one of you will have his 
own plane.” 

“What'll I do with a plane?” asked 
a worker. 

“Don’t be stupid,” said the official. 
“If you hear they’ve got potatoes in 
Poznan, you can fly there and be first 
in line.” 


Billy Rose, Chicago Daily News 


Where To? 


A foreign gentleman got into a taxi 
and looked appealingly at the driver. 
“I haven’t much good English,” he 
began brokenly, “and I've lost the 
word.” 

“You mean youve forgotten the 
name of the street where you want to 
go?” asked the driver. 

The man nodded, tapping his head 
vigorously as though to shake the 
missing word loose. Finally he smiled, 
and said, “Take me to the wife of 
king street.” 

The taxi driver lost no time in driv- 


ing him to Queen Street. 
The Cab Stand 
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Well-Hidden 


A colony of ostriches, ninety-nine 
birds in all, had their heads neatly 
buried in the sand when ostrich num- 
ber one hundred came upon the scene. 
He looked around in a puzzled manner 
and said, “Where on earth is every- 
body?” 


Canadian High Sports 





No Issue Next Week 


Because many schools will be ob- 
serving spring vacation next week, 
there will be no March 27 issue of 
this magazine. The next issue will 
be dated April 3. The omission of 
an issue does not interfere with your 
full quota of fifteen issues during 
the second semester. 











Hand-Out 


A dejected coach entered a telephone 
booth after losing out in the high 
school basketball tournament. When he 
discovered he didn’t have a dime, he 
called to a passing student, “Hey, lend 
me a dime so I can call a friend.” 

Grinning sourly, the student reached 
into his pocket and handed the coach 
two dimes. “Here’s 20 cents, Coach, 


call all your friends.” 
Quote 


Vocabulary Practice 


“What’s the difference between re- 
sults and consequences?” a teacher asked 
her class. 

The class wit replied, “Results are 
what you expect. Consequences are 
what you get.” 

Ideas for Better Living 


Liberal Education 


The proud and wealthy owner of a 
blue-ribbon miniature poodle decided 
to spare nothing to educate her pet. 
Accordingly, she sent him to one. of 
dogdom’s most fashionable finishing 
schools. After the first day’s lesson, the 
woman eagerly questioned the dog. 

“What did they teach you today, Fifi? 
History, geography, arithmetic—?” The 
dog shook his head. 

“English literature?” Another shake 
of the head. 

“Well, then, a foreign language, per- 
haps?” 

The dog nodded happily, arched his 


back, and answered, “Meow.” 
The American Weekly 
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‘t Beseler 
Dream «, 
Darkroom ‘eas, 


VYIENM Vthtilhtd 
To A World of Fun and Profit 


Here is the magic of the darkroom . . . the 
outstanding Beseler Dream Darkroom Kit. Con- 
tains everything necessary to establish your 
own modern darkroom .. . right in your own 
home, school or club. Top quality equipment 
includes famous Beseler Enlarger plus easel, 
tank, solutions, trays . . . over 22 components 
to bring you the first and only kit of its kind. 
Worth $287.00, only $195.00. 

$206-DENVER WEST. 


1 CHARLES BESELER CO. 
§ 222 South 18th Street, East Orange, N. J. 


' Please send me FREE booklet, “Fun im the 

i Darkroom,” 

1 Name 
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25 WALLET 


PHOTOS 
with $1.00 


wallet photos. Each 2'/x3', 
inch phote is made on double- 
weight, silk finish, portrait 
paper. We pay postage 
and return original. Money, 
back guvorantee. 60 for 
$2.00; 100 for $3.00 
— ONE* PHOTOS 
D 


ept. 
Green Bay, Wis. 


Buy United States 
Defense Savings Bonds 
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GET “SET” FOR YOUR BIG 
DATE...THE TIP-TOP WAY! © 


Glamorous new hairdos at © 
home, easily, quickly with quick 
drying Brush Curlers and Pins. 
Top off your new hair style with 
new Clip-Grip barrettes. See 
them at your local variety, drug 
or super market. 


Tp rp 


AMERICA’S FAVORITE FAMILY OF HAIR ACCESSORIES - TIP-TOP PRODUCTS COMPANY, OMAHA 2, NEBRASKA 








DO YOU THINK MOVIES, TV, AND 
NEWSPAPERS GIVE AN ACCURATE 
PICTURE OF TEEN-AGERS? In a word 
—No! You agreed almost 100 per cent 
on that. You regret that problem teens 
and teen-age crimes are constantly pre- 
sented to the public through these 
media. You feel that public opinion of 
all teen-agers is based on the activities 
of a few. Many of you would like to see 
this situation changed—and you sug- 
gested ways to do it. 


Teen-agers are young adults, not 
juvenile delinquents. But, as a result 
of sensational journalism and the com- 
petition in movies and television, unfair 
publicity has been given to the few 
teens who make mistakes. If equal 
attention was given to the average or 
gifted student, the public would see 
that we teens take pride in our homes, 
schools, and communities. A’ few pa- 
pers are giving space to the worthwhile 
efforts of youth. The growth of youth 
groups in various churches is evidence 
of the serious thought youth is giving 
the problems of today. 

Cathie McDonald 


North H. S. 
Omaha, Neb. 


I think the newspapers and TV are 
quite unfair to the teen-ager of today. 
The general characterization of a teen- 
ager seems to be either as a crazy hot- 
rod driver or a rock ’n’ roller. I admit 
that some teen-agers act this way, but 
I think it’s unfair that all teen-agers 
suffer for the foolishness of a few. 

I believe the “average” teen-ager is 
a quiet, pleasant, even rather shy per- 
son, who is studious in his work and 
a careful driver. He goes to parties 
and dances, but is seldom “wild” over 
a song, seldom smokes, and doesn’t 
drink. 


Pete Andrews 
Old Lyme, Conn. 


Teen-age publicity is not only un- 
fair; it’s also degrading to the future 
adults and leaders of the United States. 
In our city, this is partially combated 
by having a youth section each week 
in our two leading newspapers. The 
real teen-ager is brought forth in these 
sections. 

Denise Brunelle 


Mt. St. Joseph Academy 
Wethersfield, Conn. 


People in Europe are receiving the 
wrong impression of American teen- 
agers. If movies, television, and papers 


of the U. S. gave the better side of 
our teen-agers, our foreign neighbors 
would see us as we really are. 


Terry Wickham 
Salem (Neb.) H. S. 


Practically every day you read in the 
newspaper about such things as a teen- 
ager stabbing his parents, starting fires, 
or robbing stores. How often do you 
read about teen-agers working as Red 
Cross volunteers, taking up collections 
for needy families, fighting forest fires, 
or taking on extra work to help their 
own families? 

Not once have I seen an average 
teen-ager on TV or in the movies. The 
producers are afraid that if they don’t 
dramatize the bad, or over-do the good, 
these pictures will be too dull and 
ordinary. Can’t people live up to the 


moral standards they themselves set. 


and can’t they also accept the truth 
for what it is, not dressed-up or 
dressed down? Let them show the 
truth. 


Pat Williams 
Pulaski H. S. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Contrary to the “they are not fair 
to us” trend, I feel we are accurately 
pictured on TV, movies, and radio. 
There are just as many average teen- 
agers represented as there are non- 
average ones. Let’s give credit where 


credit’s due, inst®ad of throwing un- 


just criticism to those who try to help 
us! 


Billy Joe Robinson 
Abilene (Tex.) Christian H. S$. 


Some teen-agers read and hear about 
other teen-agers who have done wrong 
deeds. They want that publicity and 
usually get it. If more good things 
about youth were made public, others 
might strive for higher objectives. 

The disreputable publicity of Amer- 
ica’s youth is shameful compared to 


that of other countries. When Asian 
and European teen-agers receive awards 
for outstanding work in music, art, or 
business, it’s publicized. If an Ameri- 
can youth does anything outstanding, 
just a few people hear about it. So 
come on, America! Don’t run your 
youth down! A little praise goes a long 
way. 

Roberta Warren 

St. Stephen’s H. S. 

Hickory, N.°C. 


I don’t think that movies, television 
or newspapers give an accurate picture 
of teen-agers. Stories are usually built 
around juvenile delinquency. Most teen- 
agers want to have fun, but not at 
someone else’s expensé. 


Raymond Adams | 
Blodgett Vocational H. S. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


Movies are not as bad as TV and 
the newspapers in dealing with teen- 
agers. There are some wild shows 
about teen-agers that are full of drag- 
strip racing and juvenile delinquency. 
Teen-agers who support such shows 
are simply defeating their own pur- 
pose. 

The stories we see on TV or in news- 
papers are, nine times out of ten, about 
the wrong kind of teen. How many 
stories about the good things teens do 
ever rate a front page column. If the 
average, good, law-abiding teen-agers 
act in the correct way, they may be 
able to defeat the stories being spread 
about their generation. 

Jeanette Burgart 


St. Mary’s School 
‘North Washington, lowa 





NEXT “JAM SESSION” 


WHAT DO YOU CONSIDER 
APPROPRIATE DRESS FOR TEEN- 
AGERS? Boys, do you have any pet 
peeves about the way girls in your 
school dress? Girls, do you approve 
of the way the boys in your school 
dress? Is it all right for a girl to go 
to school with her hair in curlers? 
Are there any fads in your school that 
you especially like or dislike? Would 
you rather go.on a date that’s casual 
or dressy? Do you thipk teen-agers 
are judged by what they wear as well 
as what they do? Send your ideas to: 
JAM SESSION, Scholastic Magazines, 
33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 
Letters must be mailed on or before 
Mar. 27 to be eligible for publication. 

















GOES GREAT WITH ANY DATE...THIS 


feal thirst-quencher! 


x 


Copyright 1959 by The Seven-Up Com 


Nothing does it like Seven-Up 


Even when you’re just “sitting around’’—doing nothing in particular—you can get 
thirsty. That’s why drinking 7-Up is such a popular indoor sport! This is the sparkling 
drink that quenches fast .. . and quenches for sure. When you finish a bottle, 

there’s no sticky taste in your mouth... no come-back thirst to bother you. Whatever 


you do for fun, don’t do it thirsty. Have 7-Up! YOU LIKE IT...IT UKES YOU 
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“Here’s Looking at You!” is planned 
to help make you the kind of person 
who presents an attractive appearance 
to others. If you have ideas you'd like 
to share with others through this col- 
umn—or special questions about your 
appearance that you’d like to ask — 
write: Carol Ray, Scholastic Magazines, 
33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


Q. My problem is reducing. It’s easy 
for me to lose weight around my waist, 
but what can I do to get my thighs and 
legs more slender and shapely? 


A. Here’s one good exercise which 
ought to help; Lie on your left side with 
your left arm extended under year head. 
Slowly raise your right leg straight up 
and, at the same time, raise your right 
arm to meet it. Do this several times be- 
fore turning to your right side and re- 
peating the exercise. 


Q. Can you recommend a good way 
to cut toenails? 


A. A chiropodist (foot doctor) will 
suggest that you cut your toenails 
straight across and keep them short. If 
you round your toenails by cutting them 
down at the corners, as you do your 
fingernails, you encourage ingrown toe- 
nails — a very painful condition. Use 
small scissors or toenail clippers to do 


the job. 


Q. What can I do about bad breath? 


A. Most cases of bad breath can be 
overcome by brushing your teeth reg- 


Sin ease SUIT YOURSEL! aS 





Pressed for time? Suit’s Aftera warm water washing, 


ularly after each meal and before bed 
at night. According to the American 
Dental Association, it’s the regularity of 
brushing, not the chemicals in the tooth 
paste, which does the trick. A mouth 
wash used after brushing will give a 
pleasant odor to your breath and will 
eliminate those embarrassing moments. 


a io ° 


After-shave Tips... After-shave lotions 
can be pleasant and refreshing for your 
face — and for the people around you, 
too. Don’t buy the first lotion you see 
on the men’s counter. Sniff before you 
purchase. No boy wants to smell like 
a corsage, but there are many lotions 
with good, outdoor scents. 


oa co o 


Cents-ible .. . Unless you have a 
bucketful of money to spend on clothes 
(and who has?), impulse buying is a 
sad mistake. Plan each purchase care- 
fully to fit in with the rest of your ward- 
robe. Shop around for the best possible 
values. One good, well-fitting suit or 
dress gives you far more wear than two 
shoddy ones. 


Snarling hair . . . If your long hair 
seems to snarl easily when you brush it, 
try this trick: Brush it inch by inch. 
Begin at the end of a fairly thick strand 
and brush, moving upward slowly as the 
snarls disappear. In this way, you won't 
break your hair or pull it out by the roots. 
When you comb it, follow the same pro- 
cedure, beginning at the ends of the 


strands and continuing upward by 


inches. 


Why ? 
Pete’s white shirt is rather gray; 
There are spots upon his tie. 
Peter wants to have a date, 
But the girls all pass him by. 


Wet Weather Treatment . . . Soaked to 
the skin? Here are a few tips to help 
keep your clothes from collapsing under 
the rain: As soon as possible, hang. up 
your raincoat, overcoat, or jacket. Hang 
it neatly, each shoulder arranged straight 
on the hanger, and button the top two 
or three buttons. Put shoe trees in your 
shoes or stuff them with newspaper. 
Hang your slacks full length and run 
your fingers along the crease to press it 
in. Never put your shoes or clothes near 
a radiator or fireplace to dry. Extreme 
heat is bad for leather, wool, and other 
fibers as well. 


7 oO oO 


Stand Straight, Think Straight... 
When you're called upon to recite in 
front of the class at school or to write 
a problem on the blackboard, keep those 
shoulders back! Good posture will give 
you assurance; poor posture will only 
make you feel at a disadvantage. Stand 
squarely on the floor and adjust to good 
posture every time you speak in public. 
Your “nerves,” your health, and your 
appearance will benefit if you do. 








Photos courtesy of Du Pont 


Set the timer for about 30 Here’s your suit — with less 


dirty? With wash-and-wear transfer your suit to the minutes. Your suit should than an hour from wash to 


clothes, it’s a snap for boys dryer. Use low heat or wash- 
and-wear machine settings. 


to keep their own duds clean. 


be tumble-dried for another wear, thanks to man-made 
five minutes without any heat. fibers like Dacron and Orlon. 
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ANT TO look trim, smooth, and 

snappy? Below are five questions 
for girls and five for boys to test your 
good grooming sense about clothes, hair, 
skin, and hands. Cover the answers at 
the bottom of the page before you start. 
Answer each question T (True) or 


F (False). 
For Girls Only 


1. When heels get run-over, throw 
out the shoes, since there’s no point in 
having them re-heeled. 

2. Sweaters should always be dry- 
cleaned, since washing will shrink wool. 

3. If you shampoo your hair more 
than once a week, the ends will split. 

4. Two thorough scrubbings a day 
with soap and water are good for teen- 
age complexions. 

5. If you're plump, choose clothes 
with small geometric prints or solid, 
dark colors. 


For Boys Only 

1. If you use hair lotion, it isn’t neces- 
sary to shampoo your hair. 

2. Always cut off hangnails and rag- 
ged cuticles with nail scissors. 

3. If your shoes and clothes get wet, 
hang them near a radiator to dry. 

4. Always wear a white shirt and 
necktie when you take a girl out. 

5. Ready-made suede patches will 
extend the life of your sports jackets 
without sacrificing style. 


Answers 

For Girls Only: 

1. False. Have the heels of your shoes 
fixed when they begin to run over. This 
will save the whole shoe. 

2. False. Sweaters like nothing better 
than a proper washing in suds and luke- 
warm-to-cool water. 

3. False. The frequency of shampoo- 
ing depends on your hair and scalp. 

4. True. Morning and evening scrub- 
bings are the least you should do. 

5. True. Bright, bold prints and large 
patterns make you look plumper. 


For Boys Only: 

1. False. It’s very important to sham- 
poo hair if you do use hair lotion. 

2. True. Cut them, but don’t bite 
them. 

3. False. Never put wet clothes or 
shoes near artificial heat to dry. 

4. False. In most towns, a clean sports 
shirt and trousers will fill the bill, except 
for special dances, concerts, parties, etc. 

5. True. Some boys even have patches 
sewn on when their jackets are new. 


New medicated acne stick 





nips blemishes 


in the bud” 


Acts fast to stop pimples from“*blooming” and 
spreading...conceals and helps heal pimples in all stages 


Never ayain need you watch helplessly 
while a small blemish grows into a big ugly 
pimple. For now there’s a new kind of 
medication that acts fast to heal and dry 
blemishes in their bud stage—or any stage. 
It’s Sentor—the new, skin-toned acne stick 
that soothes and helps heal as it conceals. 


Today’s most effective treatment 
for pimples 
|From the very first time you dab it on, 
Sentor does more to help heal pimples than 
any other product you could buy before. 
Sentor Stick works so well—so fast—blem- 
ishes just seem to melt away. 

Easy, convenient to use. Just a quick dab 
with Sentor Stick is all you need—nothing 
to get under your nails. No tell-tale medici- 
nal odor. 

Ask your own doctor. He knows this new 
greaseless formula is so effective and so 
safe. Try Sentor Medicated Acne Stick — 
you'll be so glad you did. 
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HOW SENTOR ACTS FOUR 
WAYS TO HELP HEAL 
PIMPLES ... TO PREVENT 
BLOOMING, SPREADING 
..»- EVEN SCARRING 


- Melts blemishes away — pene- 
trates to dissolve “sick” blemish 
tissue. 

. Dries up pustules—absorbs the 
oil that blemishes thrive on. 


-Helps prevent scarring—helps 
heal tissue before permanent 
scarring begins. 

. Combats re-infection—combats 
the bacteria that make blemishes 
grow and spread. 


SKIN-TONED—CONCEALS 
WHILE IT HELPS HEAL 


x 
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Sentor is perfect for boys and girls. No 
perfumed odor. Greaseless. Won't show. 


ONLY 


$150 


MO FED. TAK 


_” Also available in Canada 


Dunbar Laboratories, Wayne, N. J. 
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THERE ARE THREE BRECK SHAMPOOS 
FOR THREE DIFFERENT HAIR CONDITIONS 
The Breck Shampoo for your individual hair condition helps 
bring out the natural beauty and lustre of your hair. There 
are Three Breck Shampoos for three different hair conditions. 
One Breck Shampoo is for dry hair. Another Breck Shampoo 
is for oily hair. A third Breck Shampoo is for normal hair. A 
Breck Shampoo leaves your hair soft, lustrous and beautiful. 


New packages marked with color help you select the correct Breck Shampoo. 
™ Red for dry hair Yellow for oily hatr @ Blue for normal hair 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS . SPRINGFIELD 3 MASSACHUSETTS 


SAN FRANCISCO . LOS ANGELES . OTTAWA CANADA 
Copyright 1959 by John H. Breck Inc 
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ASCD CONVENTION REPORT 


INCINNATI—A new word is rapidly 

being absorbed into the educator’s 
vocabulary. The word is “CAPCI” (pro- 
nounced “cap-see”), and it stands for 
Cooperative Action Program for Cur- 
riculum Improvement. 

Here at the annual convention of the 
Association for Supervision and Curricu- 
lum Development, CAPCI celebrated its 
first anniversary this month as a formal 
project of ASCD. First conceived two 
years ago at the St. Louis convention, 
CAPCI was formally adopted in Seattle 
last March. 

ASCD, of course, has always been 
concerned with curriculum improve- 
ment. But CAPCI is an attempt to focus 
attention on a few major projects. In- 
stead of covering the waterfront in all 
curriculum areas—and spreading its re- 
sources thin—ASCD hopes to concen- 
trate on just three: 

1. The setting up of a balanced cur- 
riculum in the schools. 

2. Providing for individual differences 
among students. 

3. Evaluating education growth. 

The idea is for state, regional and local 
units to develop projects directly re- 
lated to these three areas of study. 
What will be the outcome of all this? 
Ata very minimum, there should emerge 
a stockpile of case studies of curriculum 
improvement for use by curriculum per- 
sonnel all over the country. Case studies 
will not be confined to the printed 
word. ASCD hopes for recorded—and 
even filmed—descriptions of programs of 
potential value to curriculum planners. 

Eventually, ASCD hopes to set up 
experimental projects in schools around 
the country, with foundation assistance. 

Chairman of the CAPCI committee is 
Paul Klohr, assistant dean of Ohio 
State’s College of Education. 


Fewer Workshops? 
The biggest feature of all ASCD con- 


ventions is its reliance on many dozens 
of individual workshops where educa- 
tors meet to hatch new education ideas. 

But one of the principal speakers at 
ASCD-—Laurence D. Haskew, Dean of 
the Univ. of Texas College of Education 
—struck a roundhouse blow at what he 


felt was an overemphasis on confer- 
ences. Charged Haskew: “We can still 
talk a much better game of football than 
we can play.” 

For years, said Haskew, the two 
“watchwords” of curriculum leaders 
have been “sit down” and “get down.” 

““Let us sit down now and get down 
our ideas on what ought to occur in the 
language arts program. How many 
times I have heard that and said that! 
May I propose that the real front line 
for action on curriculum issues is in 
school classrooms themselves—and not 
in workshops, curriculum committees, 
materials centers, or highly-touted proj- 
ects with a capital P and capital con- 
tributions from kind-hearted _philan- 
thropic foundations. . . . 

“Sometimes it appears that modern 
supervision is more concerned with find- 
ing ways to get teachers out of class- 
rooms and to keep supervisors from 
ever having to go there than with any- 
thing else. It’s much easier to organize 
a meeting on how to develop inde- 
pendent reading skills than it is to or- 
ganize a class of 35 youngsters for the 
same purpose, chiefly because in the 
meeting we can disregard the unpleas- 
ant facts which do not fit our theories.” 

Haskew reported what one student 
wrote in answer to the question: “What 
is curriculum?” The wag’s reply: “Cur- 
riculum is what happens when the 
teacher closes the classroom door.” 
Though the young man was trying to be 
facetious, remarked Haskew, he had 
hit on a basic truth. 

The Texas dean also took to task “those 
who run professional education.” De- 
parting from his prepared text (be- 
cause he “didn’t want to make banner 
headlines”), Haskew said that the little 
energy shown by many professional ed- 
ucators was devoted to maintaining the 
status quo—especially maintenance of 
the semester-hour. The only spark some 





NO ISSUE NEXT WEEK 


During spring vacation period, 
there will be no student or teacher 
edition published. The next issue of 
this magazine will be dated April 3. 











Dr. William M. Alexander, professor of 
education at George Peabody College 
for Teachers, is new ASCD president. 


professional educators ever seem to 
show, Haskew said, was when they got 
involved in warfare with the anti- 
education forces. 


Teaching Machines 


Another colorful speaker to.arouse a 
great deal of ASCD comment was 
Nicholas Hobbs, chairman of the Divi- 
sion of Human Development, Psychol- 
ogy Department, George Peabody 
College for Teachers. Hobbs’ topic: “Of 
Mice and Children.” 

The psychologist told how teaching 
machines were being used to train mice 
and pigeons to perform certain behav- 
ior. What about training children the 
same way? “For many of us, the pros- 
pect is appalling,” Hobbs admitted, “but 
man has never stopped his search for 
knowledge simply because the conse- 
quences threatened older ways of think- 
ing. He has simply risen to accept the 
responsibility of a greater knowing.” 

Hobbs told of experiments which 
demonstrate that subjects like arithme- 
tic, spelling, and algebra “can be pro- 
grammed' on machines in such a way 
that the child learns faster and retains 
more, with less frustration and more 
satisfaction, than is possible under tradi- 
tional methods . . . The trick is to present 
the material in carefully graduated in- 
crements of difficulty so that failure is 
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rare and successful responses are fre- 
quent and immediately reinforced .. . 

“The notion that some school learning 
might be mechanized is at first glance 
offensive to the skillful and sensitive 
teacher. But further thought suggests 
that, should such teaching machines 
prove practical for widespread use, the 
teacher might gain time for effective 
use of her skills in teaching values, 
attitudes, and appreciation, in remedial 
instruction, and in guiding more com- 
plex learning activities.” 

Hobbs looked at the future and fore- 
saw a time when science would “put in 
our hands the power to mold and shape 
and control] human behavior, not com- 
pletely, perhaps, but to a degree here- 
tofore beyond our craft.” 

Twenty-four hours after Hobbs made 
his address, the Ford Foundation an- 
nounced a grant of $204,000 to Hamil- 
ton College, N.Y., for experiments with 
teaching machines. The grant—to run 
for a two-year period—will enable the 
college to develop self-teaching mate- 
rials for courses in logic, German, 
French, mathematics, and psychology. 


ASCD Resolutions 


The ASCD commends the Federal 
government for passage of the National 
Defense Education Act. It calls for the 


NEW 20th anniversary 
CATALOGUE OF 


CORONET FILMS 


20 Years of Progress 
Producing the Finest in Educational Films 


appropriation of the maximum amount 
of funds authorized by the act, and calls 
for assessment of the act’s impact on 
curriculum. 

The organization calls attention to 
“duplicate oaths of allegiance” required 
by beneficiaries of the National De- 
fense Act. (One is an oath of allegiance 
to the United States. The other is an 
affidavit certifying non-membership in 
organizations advocating overthrow of 
the government.) ASCD opposes the 
latter, on the ground that it means 
“swearing double allegiance.” 

In other actions, ASCD: 
PReaffirms its belief in a 
curriculum.” 

Opposes the weakening of laws which 
require compulsory attendance, teacher 
tenure, and state-financial assistance to 
public schools. 

>Commends efforts of individuals and 
groups who have worked “construc- 
tively” to improve instructional quality. 


- 

ASCD Briefs 

>The new president-elect of ASCD (he 
will assume office in mid-1960) is Arthur 
W. Foshay, executive officer of the 
Horace Mann-Lincoln School of School 
Experimentation, Columbia Teachers 
College. (Dr. Foshay is a member of the 
editorial advisory board of Explorer.) 


“balanced 


Next year’s convention will be held in 
Washington, D.C. 


PASCD’ers were treated to spirited 
singing by the “Boys Octette” of Walnut 
Hills H.S., Cincinnati, under the direc- 
tion of Mrs. Nelle C. Murphy. For some 
inexplicable reason, there were 14 boys 
in the “octette.” 


PRobert S. Gilchrist of University City, 
Mo., in a session on “Who should par- 
ticipate in curriculum development?,” 
proposed that the students should help, 
too, right along with school board mem- 
bers, laymen, and teachers. 


Wrestling on ETV 


HAGERSTOWN, Md.—The sports 
writers leaned forward eagerly in their 
seats as the two wrestlers circled cau- 
tiously. Suddenly, one wrestler hurtled 
forward, came to grips with his oppo- 
nent, and grappled with him until both 
fell to the mat. 

“All right, boys, that’s enough,” said 
Mrs. Jane S. Guyton, as she strode into 
camera range. The two wrestlers rose 
and shook hands. The sports writers— 
hundreds of students attending Mrs. 
Guyton’s English class via television— 
finished their note-taking on the “bout” 
between Thomas Cooper of South Ha- 

(Continued on page 4-T) 


For teachers, audio-visual 
directors and administrators 
Here is the most complete and up-to-date 
selection of 16mm educational films available 
anvwhere—for purchase, rental-purchase or 
rental. This beautiful 96-page catalogue con- 
tains descriptions of 859 sound motion pic- 
tures. It presents a wealth of material to help 
improve classroom teaching at all levels. More 
than 835 of these films have been conceived, 


planned, written and produced entirely 
within the Coronet organization. Each is 
carefully planned to correlate with textbooks 
and units of instruction at specific grade 


levels and in various subject areas. All 
' Coronet films have been built on a founda- 
tion of years of research and experience. 
When you buy Coronet films, you get the best! 


For your free copy of this catalogue — 


r 
Coronet Films 
Dept. ST-359, Coronet Building, Chicago 1, Illinois 
() Please send me your new 1959-60 cata- 
logue of CORONET films, with complete 
information about how I may purchase or 
rent these films. 


Name 
School 
Address 


Coronet Building * Chicago 1, Illinois 


use the coupon below! 
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Teleguide, 


High Adventure 
with 
Lowell Thomas 


By MARY HAZARD 


“S8IGH ADVENTURE with Lowell 

Thomas” hereby invites you on a 
mid-winter ocean cruise on March 27th 
at 8 p.m. (EST) over CBS-TV. No rou- 
tine cruise, this, however, but an’ Indian 
Ocean voyage in an Arabian dhow, the 
Falcon. The program is sponsored by 
the United Motors System and _ the 
Delco-Remy Division of General Motors. 


BEFORE THE TELECAST 


l. Many of the names appearing on 
this telecast are vaguely familiar to us 
from recent news Here is a 
chance to pinpoint them in an orderly 
fashion on your map. The voyage be- 
gins at Bahrein in the Persian Gulf off 
Saudi Arabia. The illness of one of the 
crew forced an unscheduled stop at 
Debai in Trucial Oman where Lowell 
Thomas filmed a falcon hunt. Next stop 
was Mukalla in the Aden Protectorate; 
from here the adventurers traveled in- 
land to see the Wadi Hadhramaut val- 
ley, described as a “miniature Grand 
Canyon,” and to study the Bedouins, 
the nomadic people of the deserts. Then 
it was south to a turtle fishing expedi- 
tion off the Kenya coast of Africa. 
Finally, the Falcon reaches Zanzibar. 

2. Trace the route of the Falcon on 
the map. Explain why the areas where 
she travels have been so prominent in 
the recent world news. Why may the 
Indian Ocean be described as the “back 
door” to the Middle East? 

3. A few years ago a Pentagon official 
described this area as the “world’s most 
tempting power vacuum.” Is the Mid- 
dle East still a “vacuum”? For what 
strategic and economic reasons is the 
area attractive to world powers? 

4. What is the present political 
status of the countries around the Per- 
sian Gulf? How did the First World 
War affect the political organization of 
the Middle East? What part has the 
West played in its political develop- 
ment? 

5. How does the Arabs’ present status 
compare with their past history as intel- 
lectual leaders? Why were the Arabs 
once known as the link between 
Greco-Roman civilization and European 


stories. 


- 


Lowell Thomas and friends 


culture? Why are Middle Eastern coun 
tries especially interesting to archeol 
ogists? 

6. What comparatively new resource 
has radically changed the complexion 
of the Middle East? Where are the 
chief oil fields and pipelines of the 
Middle East? What problems has the 
discovery of oil created? What future 
problems loom on the horizon? 

7. Arab nationalism is one of the 
most important ingredients in the Mid- 
dle Eastern stew. What unifies the 
Arabs of their several different home- 
lands? 

8. Where and how did Islam begin? 
What is its great appeal to the Arabs? 
How does Islam affect the daily life of 
the Moslem? 


AFTER THE TELECAST 

1. Sudden oil wealth often breeds 
strange contrasts between old and new 
in the Middle East, for example, neon 
signs decorating an ancient palace. Did 
you see any such contrasts in the tele- 
cast? How are these surface paradoxes 
signs of deeper problems? 

2. The “dhow” is a vessel built with 
ancient tools according to a design 
familiar a thousand years ago. Was 
there any evidence that the Falcon and 
its crew had surrendered to Western 
influences? 

3. What Arab customs or 
seemed most strange to you as you 
viewed “High Adventure”? Can you 
explain why these customs may be well 
suited to the Middle East? How are the 
Arab’s clothes well adapted to this 
climate? Why is the camel an ideal 
desert animal? 

4, Why have many Arabs followed 
the nomadic way of life? For what dif- 
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aboard the dhow “Falcon.” 


ferent reasons do Arabs sail the Indian 
Ocean? How do they work with the 
monsoon winds? Why do Arabs mak« 
good navigators? 

5. What is the technique of falconry? 
How is the falcon hunt? 
Why do the sheiks place so much im 
portance on their birds? 

6. How do the Africans’ sailing ves 
sels differ from the Arabs’? What is 
the Africans’ technique for catching 
turtles? Did you see any comparison or 
contrasts between the sheiks’ and the 
African native’s attitude toward sport 
and ritual? 

7. The only thing lower than the 
average Arabian standard of living is 
death, commented one British econo 
mist. What accounts for the poverty 
and disease of much of the Middle 
East? What forces may change this in 
the future? Why hasn’t the oil wealth 
reached the poor? 
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Continued from Page 2-T 
gerstown H.S., and New York Herald 
Tribune Forum member Roger Harboe 
of Holden, Norway. 

The wrestling match—part of an as- 
signment on how to write a sports story 
—was just one small portion of an un- 
usual enrichment program over Hagers- 
town’s closed-circuit television system 
the week of Feb. 21-28. The enrichment 
featured the use of 35 members of 
the Herald Tribune Forum who were 
visiting the Maryland community. 

The Forum youngsters appeared on 
dozens of televised lessons during the 
week—in subjects ranging from social 
studies and history to music and art. 

Among the activities they performed 
(in addition to Rogers wrestling 
match): singing, dancing, playing mu- 
sical instruments, lecturing, discussing. 
The student from Ethiopia showed 
weaving techniques; the Ghana young- 
ster drew cartoons; the Japanese girl 
demonstrated calligraphy; the Brazilian 
youngster (a budding author) told a 
folk tale from her country; others 
showed slides, pictures, paintings, and 
products from their own nations. Many 
students were in their native dress. 

Even more impressive to the Hagers- 
town students were in-the-flesh visits of 
groups of foreign students to local 
schools. Here, students could throw 
questions at the visitors and exchange 
ideas with them. 

As one group of foreign students left 
a school, a small boy ran up shyly and 
pressed an object into the hand of Ida 
Bossi of Italy. Then he ran off. Ida looked 
down at the gift—a shiny new marble. 

[This year, the half-way mark in its 
five-year Ford-backed program of ETV 
experimentation, Hagerstown is piping 
closed-circuit TV lessons to 16,000 stu- 
dents in 35 schools. Some 115 lessons 
are telecast live each week by 24 TV 
teachers. William Brish is local school 
superintendent. ] 


. . . 

Michigan Mixup 

The dismissal of a school principal by 
a 5-1 vote of a board of education over 
differences of opinion on educational 
policy aroused a small storm in Oak 
Park, Michigan, a suburb of Detroit. 

Scott W. Street, principal of the Paul 
L. Best School, Oak Park, in the Fern- 
dale School District, was notified Janu- 
ary 31 by the Ferndale Board of Edu- 
cation that his services as principal were 
terminated. Board President Elton Ma- 
von defended the firing and said that 
Street had been warned repeatedly to 
follow Board directives when the Board 
expressed its dissatisfaction with “pro- 
gressive educational” policies employed 
by Street, as opposed to the more tradi- 


tional policies demanded by the Board. 
Street’s competence was not ques- 
tioned, and Roy Robinson, Ferndale 
Superintendent, had commended his 
“unique quality of handling children 
and staff as individuals.” The Ferndale 
Educational Association, representing 
285 of the 345 public school teachers in 
the district, protested the action “on a 
moral basis.” The Michigan Education 
Association sent a field representative 
to investigate whether tenure laws had 
been violated. 

The principal, a veteran of World War 
II, and a Doctor of Education from 
Wayne State Univ., is supported by a 
Citizens Committee in Oak Park, and 
had been given a testimonial dinner by 
parents in the community. The case has 
had extensive publicity in the Detroit 
newspapers. One reporter who sat 
through a 4th grade class under a 
“progressive” teacher at the Best 
School, found the methods “informal,” 
but the children “are learning more 
than I was taught,” and showed in- 
tense competition in arithmetic and 
other subjects. 

The Board, after reconsideration, 
gave Street a reappointment as visiting 
teacher in the district, at the same sal- 
ary, which Street accepted. It promoted 
Joseph W. Matthesius, a fifth grade 
teacher, to Acting Principal. 


More School 


A minimum of five years of pre- 
service education is in store for new 
teachers in the not-too-distant future. 

This prediction was made by Dr. 
Harry M. Rice of Macalester College, 
retiring president of American Associa- 
tion of Colleges for Teacher Education. 

Addressing the AACTE annual meet- 
ing in Chicago, Rice declared that “the 
amount of liberal arts subject matter in 
the curriculum will increase, and also 
the amount of professional education 
content in the curriculum will increase.” 

The professional education content, 
Rice continued, will become “less 
specific and more general; less empiri- 
cal and more experimental; Jess by 
guess and more by research; less by 
rule of thumb and more by rule of in- 
tellect; less technical and more pro- 
fessional; less vocational and more 
philosophic.” 

Rice made it clear that he was tired 
of the old but recurring charge that 
teachers are taught how to teach and 
not what to teach. This criticism might 
have been valid in the days of the old 
normal schools, he said, but in the last 
thirty years, at least, the trend in 
teacher education programs has been 
toward offering more liberal arts study. 

“The average relationship of profes- 
sional to liberal arts requirements, even 
in elementary education, is about 30 
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per cent to 70 per cent,” Rice noted. 

A picture of the “ideal” candidate 
for a college teaching post was pre- 
sented by Dean H. Taylor Morse of the 
General College, Univ. of Minnesota. 
This candidate, Taylor said, should have 
knowledge of subject matter, some skill 
in teaching, and “the kind of personality 
compatible with teaching and student 
advising process” (including enthusiasm 
for his subject). 

Other developments at the meeting: 
Seventy-five institutions were granted 
membership in the AACTE, bringing 
the membership total to a record 446. 
>The AACTE will move its headquar- 
ters from Oneonta, N.Y., to the NEA 
headquarters building in Washington. 
>New president of AACTE is Wendell 
W. Wright, dean of Indiana Univ. 
School of Education. 


Don’t Miss... 


like it or not! 

Four Myths Cripple our Schools, by 
Myron Lieberman, in “The Nation” 
(Feb. 28). In this article, Lieberman 
charges that “Public education in the 
United States has been strangled for 
more than a century by the myth that 
local control is a good thing.” Says 


Lieberman: “National survival now re- 
quires educational policies and pro- 
grams which are not subject to local 
veto; conversely, local communities 


must be relegated to ceremonial rather 


than policy-making roles in public edu- 
cation. This means that in the long run 
we shall be forced also to abolish state 
control of education, since from a na- 
tional standpoint state control is only 
an attenuated version of local con- 
trol.” A thought-provoking but highly- 
controversial article. 

The Big Test for U.S. Kids, by 
Lawrence G. Derthick, U.S. Commis- 
sioner of Education, in “This Week” 
(March 1). Derthick explains the Office 
of Education’s testing program. (See 
Scholastic Teacher, March 6.) 

Guide to the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act of 1958, prepared by the U.S. 
Office of Education. This 32-page book- 
let is the most important investment 
your school library can make this year. 
Written clearly and_ succinctly by 
Theodora Carlson of “School Life,” the 
booklet examines the act title by title, 
offers charts, diagrams, and photos ex- 
plaining how the act works. Well worth 
the 30-cent price from Supt. of Docu- 
ments, U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C. 


In Brief 


P“Undercover Teacher,” the series of 
articles based on the experiences of 
New York World-Telegram reporter 
George Allen, will be made into a movie 
by Warner Brothers. (See Scholastic 
Teacher, Jan. 16.) 


Two Indiana Univ. faculty members, 
researching subliminal advertising on 
television, find that the public has little 
to fear. Prof. Melvin De Fleur and 
Robert M. Petranoff broadcast a series 
of subliminal messages asking viewers 
to stay tuned to a coming news show. 
Result: during the experimental period, 
the audience for the news show suffered 
a slight decline. 


PEducators at the annual Conference 
on Higher Education expressed their op- 
position to a provision of the National 
Defense Education Act which requires 
college students to take loyalty oaths 
before qualifying for Federal funds. 


Charles Reid, president of the Para- 
mus (N.J.) school board, is asking 
newly-elected members to go back to 
school to study law, finance, and the 
philosophy of education. A committee 
will work out a 20-hour course. 


You'll see more, relax more on a Canadian Pacific vacation 


You'll never forget your 2,881-mile trip 
along the Banff-Lake Louise route 
aboard “The Canadian; Canada’s only 
stainless-steel scenic-domed streamliner. 
From high up in the Scenic Domes, 
you'll thrill to the breath-taking view of 
the snow-capped peaks and timbered 
trails of the majestic Canadian Rockies. 


And aboard “The Canadian?’ you'll 


find accommodations superb, the service 
unsurpassed. Choice but inexpensive 
meals are served in the Skyline Coffee 
Shop, the finest cuisine in the Deluxe 
Dining Room Car. Coach seats are re- 
served at no extra cost. You may also 
travel tourist or first class. 

In daily service throughout the year, 
“The Canadian” links Montreal and 


Toronto in the East with Vancouver in 
the West. The world’s longest, smooth- 
est, scenic-dome ride! For full informa- 
tion see your local travel agent or: 


Canadian Pacific 


581 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 
Plaza 9-4433 





* Letters 


Tax Ruling 
To the Editor: 

On page 5-T of your January 30, 1959 
issue, there is a helpful article by Mada- 
line Kinter Remmlein (“Tax Tips for 
Teachers”). The particular paragraph 
that is of interest to me is quoted below: 

“If you go to another city to teach 
summer school, living there for that 





purpose during the session, you may 
deduct all travel expenses, meals, and 
lodging while living away from home.” 

I would appreciate it if you could 
get me in touch with Miss Remmlein so 
that she could give me the particular 
law from which she makes her interpre- 
tation. I taught at the University of Wis- 
consin during the summer of 1956 and 
at the University of Washington during 
the summer of 1957. At the moment, 
the local office of the Internal Revenue 
does not wish to permit me to deduct 
my expenses while teaching at those 
two institutions. I showed them the 
quotation on page 5-T of your January 


We Study WEATHER at Tangley Oaks 


~ 


A Word About The Tangley Oaks 
Summer Laboratory School 


Classes are limited to 18 boys and girls representing 
@ cross-section of American life. Their school records 
are consulted only to assure a well-adjusted, 
cooperative group. 


The accredited, carefully selected teacher conducting each 


class is free to outline his own course, and to develop 
ideas, theories, activities and projects of his choice. 

A daily progress report is prepared by the teacher, 
noting in detail the degree of understanding and 
interest ... the reactions and comments of the class. 


Full time and effort are devoted to a few subjects at o 


particular grade level for the entire summer. 

This summer school supplements and rounds out a 
testing program carried on during the school year in 
neighboring school systems. 


P aan —) 7 a 


TANGLE VY ORS niin one cocccicicone 


: EDUCATIONAL CENTER 


Publisher's House, Lake Bluff, fil. 


A Sixth Grade Elementary 
Science Project 


Weather was among the elemeniiary 
science subjects taught at our 
Tangley Oaks Summer Laboratory 
School last summer to aid us in 
testing new articles in preparation 
for the American Educator 
Encyclopedia. The results were so 
gratifying . . . the teacher’s 

final report contained such a wealth 
of useful information . . . that 

we have decided to prepare a 
separate Weather Unit for 

those teachers seeking help 

on this subject. 


Publisher's House Loke Bluff, Ili. 
Gentiomen: Please send me a free copy of the Weather 


Unit prepared in your Tangley Oaks Summer Laboratory 
School 


30 issue of the Scholastic Teacher, and 
they said it would be helpful when my 
case is reviewed if I could have a state- 
ment from Miss Remmlein as to the 
particular legal background for her 
statement. 

I also would be pleased to purchase 
her new book, Teacher's Federal In- 
come Tax Guide. 

OLE SAND 
Professor of Education 
Wayne State Univ., Detroit 


Dear Professor Sand: 


The editor of Scholastic Teacher for- 
warded your letter, asking me to reply 
directly. 

1.T. 2640, XI-2 CB 246 states that 
expenses incurred when one works 
temporarily in a place other than his 
regular employment are deductible. 

You may purchase School and Col- 
lege Teachers’ Federai Income Tax 
Guide from Channel Press, Great Neck, 
New York, for $2.50. 

MADALINE KINTER REMMLEIN 
Washington, D. C. 


Where Credit’s Due 
To the Editor: 

The caption under the picture of Lee 
A. DuBridge and his teacher, Orrin 
Harold Smith, is misleading in that Dr. 
DuBridge was a student of Dr. Smith 
at Cornell College, Mount Vernon, 
Iowa, instead of at DePauw, where 
Dr. Smith later taught. (See Scholastic 
Teacher March 6, page 1-T.) 

DePauw Univ. is a good school, too, 
but please give Iowa’s Cornell credit 
for its loyal and illustrious alumnus. 

ROBERT ANDERSON 
Chicago, IIl. 


About Educational Television 
To the Editor: 

It was with a great deal of interest 
that I read the pro and con articles on 
ETV. (See Scholastic Teacher, Feb. 20, 
page 13-T.) 

The Feb. 17 issue of the St. Peters- 
burg Times had an editorial to the effect 
that ETV could teach cheaper and bet- 
ter. This editorial so provoked me that 
I felt that I must make some reply to it. 
Enclosed is a copy of the letter. 

[In his letter, Mr. Barone says that 
“ETV definitely has a place in educa- 
tion. However, let’s not look on it as a 
cure-all that can be used indiscriminate- 
ly to fill all the needs in education... You 
cannot pour knowledge into a pupil’s 
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head through a funnel by the process of po 
having him passively sit and watch a ree 
TV set.”—Ed.] 
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Teaching Guide 


for this issue of Senior Scholastic 


WHAT'S IN THIS ISSUE 


St. Lawrence Seaway—Giant Stair- 
way to the Great Lakes (p. 10). Our 
national affairs article will take you 
from the Atlantic through the Great 
Lakes on a seaway that adds a “fourth 
coast” to the U. S. En route, we re- 
view the long history of opposition to 
the present engineering triumph and 
appraise the high hopes for the Sea- 
way’s economic benefits. 

Canada—Neighbor and Partner (p. 
14). In our world affairs article, we 
take a good look at some of the irri- 
tations which have ruffled Canadian- 
American relations. But we don’t ex- 
pect to spend a nickel on changing 
our deservedly famous unfortified 3000- 
mile-border. 

Athletic Scholarships—Gift Horse or 
Booby Trap? (p. 8). If and when “auld 
acquaintance be forgot,” we'll wager 
this Forum Topic will burn brightly 
in these pages forever and anon. 

Breakthroughs in Science — Darwin 
and Wallace (p. 22). These are the men 
who stood behind the famous theory 
set forth in The Origin of the Species, 
a best seller in its day (1859), which 
has revolutionized the outlook of biol- 
ogists 

Meeting the Test—IQ—Magic Num- 
ber or Helpful Clue? (p. 24). A critical 
but carefully balanced review of the 
place of the intelligence quotient in the 
educational world. An eye opener for 
your students. 


St. Lawrence Seaway (p. 10) 


American History, Economics 


Digest of the Article 


The St. Lawrence Seaway extends 
from the Atlantic Ocean to the Great 
Lakes, and will permit four fifths of 
the world’s cargo ships to steam 2,370 
miles inland. Since 1953, most of the 
work on the Seaway, a joint enter- 
prise of the U. S. and Canada, has been 
on the 118-mile-stretch of rapids and 
islands between Montreal and Lake 
Ontario. When dredging to the required 
depth of 27 feet is completed, the 
waterway will be completely operable. 

Major cargoes on the waterway will 
be grain, iron ore, coal, and petroleum. 
Midwestern cities—Chicago, Milwaukee, 
Cleveland, Detroit, and Duluth—will 
soon become world ports. It is expected 
that the seaway will touch off an in- 
dustrial boom along our “Fourth Coast.” 
A unique feature of the Seaway is that 
it also generates electric power. Seaway 
supporters predict that the huge in- 


vestment will be paid off in 50 years 
by profits from tolls and the sale of 
electric power. The Seaway is defend- 
ed, also, as an aid to national defense; 
for in time of war it would take the 
strain off our railroads and shipping 
could be diverted from the Atlantic 
where submarines might be active. 


Aim 

To help students understand the sig 
nificance of the St. Lawrence Seaway 
as an aid to trade, industry, and na- 
tional defense. 


Assignment 


1. Draw a simple outline map of the 
northern U. S. and southern Canada and 
show the St. Lawrence Seaway from 
beginning to end. 

2. Discuss briefly the Seaway’s ad- 
vantages in (a) commerce; (b) indus- 
try; (c) national defense, 

3. The St. Lawrence Seaway is the 
biggest peacetime task ever undertaken 
by two nations in partnership. Explain. 


Discussion Questions 

1. Let’s look at the diagrams of the 
Seaway project on the cover and pages 
10-11. Why have the locks been re- 
ferred to as a “giant stairway” to the 
Great Lakes? Please come to the black- 
board and give us a short chalk-talk 
on how a lock works. 


2. The locks we've been talking about 
have not closed anythifig; rather, they 
have opened our Midwest to ocean 
going commerce. How? Name some of 
the goods which will be transported 
on the Seaway. 

3. Now that the Seaway is virtually 
completed, it seems strange that it was 
delayed for so long. Do you think that 
the delay was justified? Explain. 

4. How will effective use of the St 
Lawrence Seaway affect you? 

5. Completion of the seaway is a 
tribute to the cooperative international 
spirit of the United States and Canada. 
What evidence is there to support this 
viewpoint? 


Things to Do 


1. Students who have visited the area 
of the Seaway can report on their im- 
pressions; or, a vacation trip to the 
major points of interest on the Seaway 
can be planned. 

2. Imagine that you are President 
Eisenhower or Queen Elizabeth at the 
dedication of theSeaway on June 26, Pre- 
pare a one-minute dedication speech. 


Canada (p. 14) 


World Affairs 


Digest of the Article 
Canada’s economy is closely linked 
to that of the United States. Each is 





graph and cartoon interpretation. 





TIPS FOR TEACHERS 


What do the results of the Mid-Term Review Test mean? In this issue 
of Senior Scholastic, we have included a two-page Mid-Term Review Test 
(pages 17-18). There are a total of 45 objective type questions, includ- 
ing multiple choice, matching, completion, and 
false type which places a limitation on guessing. We have sampled not only 
content on the domestic and foreign scenes, but skills in map reading and 


Since the test was announced in last week’s issue, some of you may 
have advised pupils to look through back issues in preparation for the test. 
It is, of course, possible and even desirable to hand out the magazines 
and have pupils take the Mid-Term Review Test without warning. 

In studying the results, we suggest that you raise the following ques- 
tions: How have your students done on the map questions? Have they 
identified at least seven of the ten world personalities? Have they answered 
all of the graph and cartoon questions correctly? Have they missed any 
of the elementary questions on Congress? These are a few of the questions 
which will pop into your mind as you study the results. 

To know the answers to these questions about the test results is to 
suggest the remedial approach you may want to follow. The results will 
indicate to some extent whether your students have the knowledge of cur- 
rent affairs that we can expect of moderately informed citizens, and whether 
they have mastered some of the elementary social studies skills. —H.L.H. 
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the other’s best customer. However, 
even friends have differences, and in 
recent years Canada has become more 
sensitive about American economic pen- 
etration. 

Canada claimed recently that our 
cutbacks on imports of oil, lead, and 
zine have hurt their production of these 
minerals; that our exports of surplus 
wheat at cut-rate prices have hit hard 
at Canadian wheat growers; that we 
do not buy enough Canadian manu- 
factures. The U. S. has charged that 
Canada has imposed high tariffs on 
some U. S. food products. Differences 
are being ironed out in diplomatic 
conversations. 

Canada has been undergoing a huge 
expansion with great increases of min- 
eral production and hydroelectric pow- 
er. The completion of the St. Lawrence 
Seaway is expected to give Canada an 
additional forward thrust. Although at 
times in the past Canada may have 
felt too much like an economic append- 
age to the U. S., Canadian independ- 
ence—economic as well as political—is 
firmly established. 


A Lesson Plan 
Aim 

To help students understand the 
differences which have cropped up in 
relations between the U. S. and Canada 
and to evaluate Canada’s considerable 
economic growth. 


Assignment 

1. Describe Canada’s historical rela- 
tions with (a) England; (b) France. 

2. Canada and the U. S. are each 
other’s best customers. Explain. 

3. Discuss two economic differences 
between the U. S. and Canada that 
have troubled our recent relations. What 
is being done to settle these? 

4. Canada and the U. S. have demon- 
strated repeatedly the value of the 
“good neighbor” policy. Explain. 


Motivation 


Stephen Leacock, Canadian humor- 
ist-teacher-writer, once remarked that 
Canadians were so busy explaining to 
the British that they weren’t Ameri- 
cans and assuring Americans that they 
weren't British that they had precious 
little time left to be Canadians. Is this 
true of Canadians today? Why? 


Pivotal Questions 


If you were a Canadian, why might 
you look forward to your country’s 
economic future with a good deal of 
confidence? 

2. To what extent, if any, has the 
United States assisted in Canada’s eco- 
nomic growth? 

3. Imagine that you are an advisor 


Coming Up! 
in Future Issues 
(No issue next week. Easter Recess) 


April 3, 1959 


World Affairs Article: Poland—Recent 
developments that have brought this 
Red Satellite country into the news. 

National Affairs Article: The State of 
Our Health—Proposed legislation deal- 
ing with health and what it aims- to 
achieve. 

Forum Topic of the Week: Individual 
Freedom—A Challenge to All Nations— 
Foreign and American delegates to the 
1959 Williamsburg Student Burgesses 
discuss this controversial question. 

Breakthroughs in Science—Marie and 
Pierre Curie—They Helped Pave the 
Way for the Atomic Age. 











of our State Department and have been 
asked to draw up an agenda for talks 
between the U. S. and Canada intended 
to settle differences between the two 
countries. What would you want dis- 
cussed? Why? 

4. Why is Canada regarded as a 
major source of strength to the democ- 
racies in the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization? 


Application 

It is in the interests of world peace 
for the U. S. and Canada to maintain 
close economic ties and diplomatic re- 
lations. Do you agree? Why? 


Things to Do 


Students can prepare an outline map 
of Canada in which they indicate major 
topographic features, cities, and sources 
of natural resources. Symbols employed 
in standard atlases can be used. 


College Athletic Scholarships 
(p. 8) 


Problems of Democracy, American History 


We have gathered hot coals on both 
sides of the question: “Are athletic 
scholarships undermining American edu- 
cation?” 


Discussion Questions 


1. To what do you attribute the great 
growth of “big time” college sports? 

2. Is this development a contribution 
to higher education in the United 
States or a handicap? Explain your 
viewpoint. 

Would you rather attend a college 
with high scholastic standing or one 
with average scholastic standing but a 
nationally famous football team? Why? 

4. Which of the arguments in favor 
of scholarships for athletes do you re- 
gard as most effective? Why? 

5. As an opponent of athletic scholar- 
ships, how would you answer the ar- 
gument? 


6. What can you do to make your 
point of view on this controversial ques- 
tion more widely accepted? 


Meeting the Test (p. 24) 


In Number 12 of our series on stand- 
ardized tests, we review briefly the 
history of the IQ (intelligence quotient ) 
and place it in perspective as a test 
score which is both widely understood 
and widely misunderstood. The ten 
true-false items which conclude the 
article will provide an excellent check 
on whether the message on IQ has 
gotten through. 


Aim 
To help students understand the sig- 
nificance of the IQ as a test score. 


Assignment 

Have students read the article and 
answer the ten true-false items at the 
end of the article. Have them discuss, 
in writing, two items which have helped 
to give them a better understanding 


of the IQ. 


Discussion Questions 


1. How many of you have ever been 
given an intelligence test (show of 
hands)? How many of you know the 
score of the last intelligence test which 
you took (show of hands)? Why do most 
schools refuse to give students their 
exact intelligence test scores? 

2. Do you think that every student 
should be told his IQ? Defend your 
viewpoint. 

3. How is-it possible to misinterpret 
the meaning of an IQ score? 

4, What is the connection, if any, 
between an IQ score and a_pupil’s 
success in school? 

5. Why must we be careful about 
jumping to conclusions about a_per- 
son’s intelligence based on a single test 
score? 

6. Since IQ scores are likely to be 
widely used, how can our schools make 
the best use of them? 





Answers to the Mid-Term 
Review Test 


(See pages 17-18) 


1. Map Reading: 1-Mexico City; 2-Paci- 
fic Ocean; 3-southeast; 4-about 1,000 miles; 
5-12° North. 

II. News from Other Lands: 1-c; 2-a; 
3-d; 4-d; 5-c; 6-b; 7-b; 8-d; 9-a; 10-a. 

III. Congress at Work: l-a; 2-c; 3-c; 
4-d; 5-c; 6-c; 7-b; 8-c; 9-a; 10-d. 

IV. Understanding a Cartoon: 1-NS; 2- 
F; 3-T; 4-T; 5-F. 

V. Leaders at Home and Abroad: 1-); 
2-g; 3-k; 4-f; 5-d; 6-]; 7-h; 8-b; 9-e; 10-c. 

VI. Reading a Graph: 1-NS; 2-T; 3-F; 
4-T; 5-F. 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHER is continued on page 9-T 
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Let’s Look at the (Record 


By ESTHER BERG 
i. THE NATIONAL Defense Educa- 


tion Act of 1958, Congress has au- 
thorized a broad range of 
which recognize a need for more thor- 
ough preparation of more students in 
key areas of education. Several sections 
of the act call specifically for the use 
of modern teaching tools and provisions 
are made to make available a greatly 
increased supply of audio-visual mate- 
rials and equipment. 

Thus the spotlight has been thrown 
on audio-visual—millions of dollars will 
be made available for educational au- 
dio-visual materials during the next five 
years. Teachers and administrators are 
currently “exploring” the audio-visual 
field and they that 
records are one of the oldest and also 
least expensive of all the audio-visual 
materials, They will find that among 
the many audio-visual materials, records 
an important role. Records have 


programs 


are “discovering 


play 
made a place for themselves on every 
level of the school system, from kinder- 
garten to college, implementing and en- 
riching the teaching of the various 
school subjects. Variety, availability and 
ease of presentation are some of the 
qualities that make the record an effec- 
tive teaching tool. In fact it can be said 
that records have at long last achieved 
their “educational own.” 

Ten years ago, about the only records 
available for school use were the Ed- 
ward R. Murrow “I Can Hear It Now” 
documentaries, plus music recordings 
for music appreciation. Today there are 
many different kinds of records: 


Authors Reading 
Their Own Plays, Stories 


Hart, Moss—The Man Who Came to Din- 
ner (Spoken Arts ) 
Miller, Arthur—The Crucible (Spoken Arts) 
Williams, Tennessee — Glass Menagerie 
(Caedmon ) 
Perelman, S. 
Arts ) 
Faulkner, William—The 
Fury (M.G.M.) 
Ferber, Edna—Novels (Columbia) 
Priestley, J. B.—Essays (Spoken Arts ) 
Sandburg, Carl—Rutabaga Stories (Caed- 
mon ) 


J.—Short Stories (Spoken 


Sound and _ the 


Poets Reading Their Own Poetry 


Aiken, Conrad (Caedmon) 
Eliot, T. S. (Caedmon ) 


Esther Berg, former assistant princi- 
pal in New York City school system, is 
an audio-visual consultant. 


Frost, Robert ( Decca) 
Hughes, Langston ( Folkways ) 
Nash, Ogden (Caedmon) 
Thomas, Dylan (Caedmon ) 
Ciardi, John, As If (Folkways) 
Sandburg, Carl ( Decca) 


Dramatic Plays 


The Barretts of Wimpole Street (Caedmon) 

Cyrano de Bergerac (Capitol) 

Doctor Faustus (Caedmon ) 

Hamlet (RCA Victor ) 

John Brown’s Body (Columbia) 

Riders to the Sea (Spoken Arts ) 

Saint Joan (RCA Victor ) 

The School for Scandal ( Angel ) 

Romeo & Juliet (Epic) 

Shakespeare's Plays by Gate Theatre 
Players of Dublin (The Spoken Word) 


Literature 


Elizabethan Verse and Music (Columbia) 

Gulliver's Travels, Swift (M.G.M. ) 

Lincoln Album, Sandburg (Caedmon ) 

Gaelic Songs and Legends, Mordy (Spoken 
Arts ) 

Steamboat Round the Bend, Burman (Folk- 
ways ) 

Negro Poetry for Young People, Bontemps 
( Folkways ) 

Golden Treasury, Palgrave (Caedmon ) 

The Poetry of Coleridge and Poetry of 
Keats—read by Sir Ralph Richardson 
(Caedmon ) 


Documentaries 


The Glory of Negro History (Folkways) 

Great American Speeches (Caedmon ) 

Politics, U.S.A. (Columbia ) 

This Is London (Kapp) 

The True Story of the Civil War (Coral) 

The Voices of the Presidents (Spoken 
Word ) 

The Patriot Plan (Folkways ) 

Human Rights, Mrs. Eleanor 
( Folkways ) 


Roosevelt 


Interviews with Famous Americans 


Senator Margaret Chase Smith ( Folkways) 

Margaret Mead ( Folkways) 

Supreme Court Justice Wm. O. 
( Folkways ) 

Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt—Ben Grauer ( Riv- 
erside ) 

Adlai Stevenson Speaks (RCA Victor) 

Rodgers and Hammerstein (M.G.M.) 


Douglas 


The above records are but a few of 
the many types of educational records 
now available, but inasmuch as a com- 
plete listing of all the categories is not 
feasible, it is suggested that teachers 
and administrators consult the following 
publications. These are but a few of the 
many publications planned to guide 
teachers so that they will find it easier 
to select good records and thr ‘ugh their 


use to enrich the curriculum by adding 
to the worthwhile 
learning experiences of their students 


pleasurable and 


Publications 


Scholastic Teacher “Records and Tapes” 
column. 

The Recording as a Teaching Tool and 
Recordings to Enrich the Curriculum in 
Elementary Schools, Junior and Senior High 
Schools. (Folkways Records and _ Service 
Corp., 117 W. 46th St., New York, N. Y.) 

Children’s Reading Service (1078 St 
Johns Place, Dept., R. K., Brooklyn 13, 
MN, %.). 

Recommended Records and Books for 
the Elementary Curriculum and General 
Music and the Secondary Curriculum 
Recommended Records and Books. (Chil- 
dren’s Music Center, 2858 W. Pico Blvd., 
Los Angeles 6, Calif.) 

Educational Records (Stanley Bowman, 
Valhalla, New York). 

Phonograph Records for Classroom and 
Library (Educational Records Sales, 153 
Chambers St., New York, N. Y.). 

Audiofile, a cross-indexed card file pre- 
senting a summary, an appraisal and _utili- 
zation information (Audiofile, Box 1771, 


Albany, New York). 


This, at best, is but a brief and over- 
view of what’s new in records. How- 
ever, it may serve to awaken teachers 
and administrators to the availability of 
records and to their values as instruc- 
tional materials. Teachers and adminis- 
trators would thus be stimulated to con- 
tinue to explore the audio education 
program, learn about the most signifi- 
cant developments, and arrange to audi- 
tion the most recent releases. 


SOURCES 


Folkways Records 
and Service Corp. 

117 W. 46th St. 
New York 36, N. Y. 


Angel Records 
319 W. 44th St. 
New York 36, N. Y. 


Caedmon Publishers 
277 Fifth Ave. 
New York 16, N. Y. 


Kapp Records 
136 E. 57th St. 
New York 22, N. Y. 


MGM Records 
1540 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


Capitol Records 
1730 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


RCA Victor Records 
Educational Sales 
Dept. 
155 E. 24th St. 
New York 10, N. Y. 


Columbia Records 
799 Seventh Ave. 
New York, N. Y. 


Coral Records 
50 W. 57th St. 
New York 19, N. Y. 


Riverside Records 
553 W. 51st St. 
New York 19, N. Y. 
Decco Records 
50 W. 57th St. 
New York 19, N. Y. 


Spoken Arts 
95 Valley Road 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 


Spoken Word 
10 E. 39th St. 
New York 16, N. Y. 


Epic Records 
35 W. 45th St. 
New York 36, N. Y. 
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State Shows Unprecedented’ 


Interest in Education 
By CHARLES F. CARROLL 
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State Superintendent of Public Instruction Charles F. Carroll H 
| Te 
pagans teaching staff, build- discontinued since 1946-47 in favor of = 
ings, organization, and curriculum— __ consolidation. These larger schools have from 
lall these and other elements of the great possibilities for better instruc- the 
North Carolina school system are show- _ tion. Ariz 
| ing signs of growth and progress in an 2. In 1948-49 a program of special prea 
|age of unprecedented public interest in education was begun. This program E. 
education. gives special attention to the handi- ray 
More than a million students are capped—speech, mentally _ retarded, the 
enrolled in grades 1-12. These students crippled, visual, and hearing. on 
are taught by an instructional staff of 3. A school health fund was estab- a ‘ 
38,056 teachers, principals, and super- lished in 1949 for the purpose of pro- anil 
visors, with 94.8 per cent holding cer- viding medical services for indigent fifth 
tificates based on a minimum of a_ children. tian 
bachelor’s degree. The school property, 4. The General Assembly of 1957 me 
consisting of more than 3,000 buildings provided for a driver training program. oe ; 
with equipment, is valued at more 5. Seven industrial education centers 
A complete kit of instructive, than $620,000,000, approximately $600 have been established in the past yea pitts 
entertaining “‘things-to-do” with per pupil enrolled. for providing technical trade training 
— V-M family tape re- | The curriculum is composed of the to selected young adults, senior high a 
cosder. You'll not only use the | fundamental subjects—reading, writing thool students 1 employed rk wn 
itt ab heme, you eli fed many ‘ al subjects—reading, writing, school students, and employed wor Chin 
uses for it in your classroom, too! language, mathematics, spelling, social — ers. or 
Includes B-I-G ‘tHow-To-Do-It” | studies, foreign language, health, phys- 6. Funds were provided in 1957 fo d 
Manual! | ical education, art, music, and science. the establishment of a Scholarship Tol 
© You Co-Star’ with Hollywood Actors | Vocational education is included in Locn Fund for high schocl graduates mie 
on Tape! | most high schools. Free basal textbooks desiring to attend college and become 
@ “Add-the-Melody” Tape Recorded l|are provided in grades 1-8, and a_ teachers. -_ 
. Fe Rt Vorlety of _ book rental system is provided for high 7. A curriculum study has been in art 
aleetinad | school students. augurated by the State Board of Edu Posi 
Four Puppets—a TV Theatre Stage All these elements and more are pro- cation. With this study and the stimu 5 nig 
and Tape Recorded Puppet Plays! | vided with the use of state, local, and lation afforded by the National De- _ 
ee ee oe same | Federal funds. As is generally known, _ fense Education Act, it appears that ae 
Classic Literature Read by * sae | North Carolina is one of those states further changes are in evidence in or , 
Stars! | deriving the major portion of its public ganization and curriculum, especially eee 
Children’s Stories on Tape! school support from state sources of in science, mathematics, foreign lan and | 
ithe lle Tape (With |revenue. Presently, 80 per cent of the guages, testing, and guidance. - 
Plastic TV Programming Cover operating cost comes from state funds. 8. The General Assembly now in ses os ' ' 
An annual state appropriation of ap- sion will consider requests for funds ery, | 
proximately $155,000,000 plus approx- with which to provide: oe 
imately $32,000,000 from the 174 local Bb» One week of extended service for au 
units, and $7,000,000 from Federal teachers. These five additional days rl 
funds permits the operation of a mini- will provide the time for planning so stati 
mum program of public education. essential to good teaching. stock 
A rapidly rising school enrollment, B An increase of approximately ten num| 
requiring an increase in the number of __ per cent in salaries of all personnel. a do 
teachers and classrooms, is necessi- Bb» Additional personnel for local serv coun 
V-M/tape-o-matic® MODEL 714 tating more money. The current session ices" in guidance and counseling, li rt 
PORTABLE TAPE RECORDER of the General Assembly is considering _ braries, special education, and in the and | 
WITH STEREOPHONIC PLAYBACK a budget proposal calling for an an- non-teaching principalship. with 
nua! state appropriation of approxi- BP An increase in the amount of state ple ( 
VISIT YOUR V-M DEALER TODAY mately $192,000,000 for the operation funds being allotted to local schools for Nave 
OR A of the schools during the coming bien- instructional materials, libraries, and muni 
THRILLING DEMONSTRATION! | nium. , auxiliary services. leys 
Evidences of progress are numerous. 9. A school finance study commis finin; 
@ « @ Likewise, plans for the immediate fu- sion, authorized by the last General archi 
| ture are clearly developed: Assembly, is recommending that the schoc 
the Woice Fo: |, ee 1. The enlargement of the public _ state establish a $10,000,000 “incentive - 
high school is a definite trend. More fund” to be used in matching the ef- : Ja 
TT Teer | than 300 small high schools have been forts of local school units. “a 
walk 
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FOR AN UNUSUAL EASTER VACATION 


Try a Navajo Adventure! 


By JACK 


HE ROMANCE of the Indian Coun- 

try is far more than travel folders 
and advertising agencies proclaim. To 
144 vacationing adults and children 
from Whittier and Norwalk, California, 
the Navajo in Northeast 
Arizona spells adventure, travel, and 


Reservation 


companionship. 

Each year during Easter vacation, 
the Whittier YMCA in California and 
the Chinle Schoo] District in Arizona 
sponsor the Indian Country Field Trip, 
an experiment in human relations. Re- 
cently, 80 boys and 30 girls, all fourth, 
fifth, sixth and seventh graders, made 
the trip. Among the 34 adults accom- 
panying the group were several teach- 
ers who turned their classroom talents 
to vacation pursuits of a most exciting 
nature. 

Tau Chee, Del Muerto, Whippoor 
will Mesa, Salina Springs, Cottonwood, 
Chinle, Low-Mountain interesting 
and romantic-sounding names. To thou- 
sands of Navajos they mean “home.” 
To Indian Country travelers they prom- 
ise not only new friendships, but new 
understandings of cultural differences 
and knowledge of human similarities. 

The exciting trip to and from the 
reservation is, in itself, a travel adven- 
ture. For from California, _ it 
meant three days and 1600 miles jouw 
neying through desert and mountain 
country, the Colorado River Territory 
and the Grand Canyon. Sleeping on the 
ground under open sky is outdoor life 
at its finest; and the magnificent scen- 
ery, the cold nights, and the fresh, crisp 
(smog-free) air all combined to form 
a supreme tonic for classroom pallor. 

Three two trucks, and two 
station wagons comprise the rolling 
stock of this colorful caravan, which 
numbered among the adults two cooks, 
a doctor, five maintenance men, group 
counselors, director, and manager. 

On reaching the reservation, the boys 
and girls were divided into eight groups 
with counselors, each to spend a cou- 
ple of days at a school in one of eight 
Navajo communities in the area. Com 
munities surrounded by wide desert val- 
leys trimmed with towering mesas de- 
fining perimeters. No masterpieces of 
plant planning, the 
long quonset-hut 


those 


buses, 


architecture or 
schools consist of 


Jack H. Stoltz is assistant principal, 
Centennial Junior High School, Nor- 
walk, Calif. He is also chairman of 
Norwalk YMCA board of directors. 


H. STOLTZ 


classrooms, several trailers, a vegetable 
cellar, generator shed, and playground. 

Daily activities were planned in com- 
mon at each of the schools, featuring 
morning and afternoon tours of the 
surrounding country, visits to hogans 
and trading posts, school sessions, and 
recreation periods. Evenings were filled 
with interesting and lively indoor camp- 
fire programs, and at night the Cali- 
fornia and Arizona youngsters camped 
together at the school. 

Almost all activities were participat- 
ed in by both the California youngsters 
and the Navajo youth together. The 
“buddy system” here became the basis 
for forming close friendships, some of 
which became lasting relationships. 

The real meaning of the visit lay in 
the unplanned events which developed 
as members of both races came to know 
and respect each other. Each group 
from California was able to visit some 
of the hogan homes of their friends, 
six-sided dome-like structures poking 
up from the sagebrush. They rode in 
Navajo and mounted Indian 
ponies. Some watched the weaving of 
blankets. One group attempted the 
spinning of wool. 

In the evening, songs were taught 
and learned. The visitors saw slides and 
movies and heard talks on Navajo life. 
In return they told about life in South- 
ern California. At several schools the 
medicine men sang for the gathering. 

Two groups visited uranium mines, 
some hunted for petrified wood and 
rock, and several groups explored ruins 
and hunted for pottery. One group 
ventured into the beautiful Canyon del 
Muerto or “Canyon of Death,” and 
there dug for and ate wild carrots and 


wagons 


onions. 

At-Tau Chee the party had the privi 
lege of participating in a “Good Will 
Sing” for a youngster who had been 
ill, but had recovered. Arriving at nine 
in the evening, the group participated, 
by invitation, in sacred ceremonies un- 
til after midnight. At Del Muerto sev- 
eral members were invited to hogans 
for dinner, a typical meal of fry-bread, 
mutton, and tea or coffee. 

From all of these experiences adults 
and children of both came to 
realize that their differences were de- 
veloped more by culture than by hu- 
man nature. The Navajo may place 
more value on the natural than on the 
materia] things of life. He may con- 
sider a fine horse of extreme import- 


races 


Photo courtesy Wiitter (Calif.) YMCA 
California pupil exchanges rocks 


—and smiles—with Navajo boy. 


perhaps of more value than an 
automobile. He may “socially 
adjusted” to fast-paced living, but he is 
much less prone to nervous breakdown 


ance, 
not be 


than his white brother because he is 
not bothered by the minute hand or 
the aggressiveness, competition, and ac 
tivity which seem to mark an accurate 
definition of our cock-eyed modern wm 
ban life. His deep love for and depend 
ence upon clan relationships make him 
extremely well-adjusted in his own cul 
tural pattern. Conversely, his white 
brother would have a difficult time of 
living on the desert as the Navajo does. 

For the children, the trip meant more 
than travel. Friendships were formed 
without the superficial distinction of 
race, color, or creed so often employed 
by their elders at home. Both groups 
of children—hosts and_ visitors—inter 
mingled freely and thoroughly enjoyed 
themselves, and were certainly un 
aware of the profound forces of history 
which had placed them in such differ 
ent roles. 

For the adults, whether teacher, “Y” 
staff member or parent, the eight-day 
journey was packed with memories of 
scenery unexcelled, customs colorful 
and intriguing, and the stimulation of 
outdoor living free from the pressure 
and routine of daily city life. 

The Whittier YMCA and the Chink 
School authorities jointly planned an 
experiment in human relations far more 
successful than they had hoped for, and 
a travel adventure far more colorful 
than any travel poster can ever portray. 

More was exchanged at Low Moun 
tain than knives for sling-shots, Kleenex 
for rocks, and camp caps for arrow 
heads. Things more worthwhile than 
turquoise and silver rings became the 
property of the travelers. To both 
groups came a knowledge and unde 
standing of others which some day may 
help all mankind. 





Films on Safety 


By VERA FALCONER 


AFETY FILMS? There are enough 
films on the many phases of safety 

to keep your projector running almost 
constantly, Almost every producer and 
distributor of 16mm. film has at least 
one such titlke—and often many more. 
There are excellent filmstrips on safety, 
also. 

With this huge reservoir of material, 
the problem is “Which one?” Selection 
is simplified by three steps: (1) grade 
level, (2) phase of safety to be pre- 
sented, and (3) the type of treatment 
you prefer for your purpose. 

Meeting requirements of grade level 
is quite easy. The catalogues of safety 
film are clearly marked as to levels. For 
lower grades, you can select films such 
as the Disney “Jiminy Cricket Series”— 
I’m No Fool with a Bicycle, for instance; 
Stop and Go—The Safety Twins—a free 
film from Association; Coronet’s two on 
“Primary Safety,” EBF’s We Make a 
Fire or A Monkey Tale (Bicycle Safety). 
Both EBF and Young America also have 
films on school bus safety. Material for 
upper grades, junior and senior high are 
numerous—on home, sport, fire, bicycle, 
and (in greatest supply) traffic and 
driving. Industria] safety problems are 
also well covered in films of interest in 
the high school shop. 

What about treatment? Well, do you 
want something straightforward and 
factual like Aetna’s Stop Them Before 
They Start—a fire prevention subject 
portraying how carelessness is a major 
cause of fires? Or, Coronet’s Working 
Safely in the Shop, aimed directly at 
proper precautions in the school shop. 
Perhaps you need direct teaching mate- 
rial like Coronet’s “Safe Driving Series.” 

How about the film with dramatic 
impact, using a story to illustrate the 
safety point? Try Aetna’s Doorway to 
Death, concerned with home accident 
reduction. 

For club or assembly use in particu- 
lar, you may like to use a cartoon film, 
full of humor, but also full of safety 
information. Disney has The Story of 
Annyburg, U.S, A. on traffic safety, in 
which the cars themselves are tried in 
court; and Motor Mania, or How to 
Have an Accident in the Home. A num- 
ber of the industrial safety subjects also 
use animation and humor. 

The National Safety Council is the 
major source of information on mate- 
rials available in all phases of safety. 
Their annual safety film contests pro- 


vide them with listings of the new films 
and filmstrips from many producers. The 
Council did publish, in 1956, an excel- 
lent film directory, and hopes to publish 
a new edition soon. The Council also 
produces a number of very useful films 
and filmstrips. For instance, their De- 
fensive Driving Series, six ten-minute 
films which describe basic traffic situa- 
tions which can result in collisions. 

For fire and fire prevention subjects, 
the National Board of Fire Underwriters 
is your basic source for both film and 
information. A good source for traffic 
and driving materials is the AAA Foun- 
dation for Traffic Safety. Aetna has a 
varied library of free films on highway, 
sports, and home safety. 

Both Association and Modern have 
good free films. Association offers Char- 
lie’s Haunt, with Edgar Bergen and 
Charlie McCarthy; Play It Safe on bicy- 
cle safety; the Stop and Go marionette 
twins in Safe Driving with Stop and Go 
and Stop and Go on a Bike among 
others. Modern has All of a Sudden 
which points up basic causes of many 
traffic accidents; The Case of Officer 
Hallibrand and Day in Court, both dra- 
matic traffic safety subjects. 

Association also has for rental the 
National Safety Council’s Personal Side 
of Safety series, Professional Safe Driv- 
ing series, and specialized films on many 
topics such as Cause for Alarm on con- 
trol of fires; Vacation Safety, and You 
Can Take It with You are concerned 
with home accidents. 

Let’s examine a few on more unusual 
topics. Close Call for Jimmy (Baltimore 
& Ohio RR) shows elementary pupils 
the dangers of playing in and around 
railroads and railroad yards. From the 
same source, Otto Nobetter and the 
Railroad Gang (Up. EL., Jr. H. S.) is on 
the same theme—Otto is taught a lesson 
by the “gang” which consists of engines, 
switches and signals which come to life. 

Blasting Cap—Danger! (DuPont, for 
all levels) is designed to inform stu- 
dents of the hazards of playing with 
blasting caps. If your students are near 
a construction area which may be using 
blasting caps, do show this film. It is 
powerful, dramatic, full of suspense, 
and extremely effective. 

My Pop’s a Lineman (Stout, El. 
through H. S.) shows the dangerous 
situations arising in connection with 
high voltage lines. Pop, a lineman, finds 
his son trving to untangle his kite from 


© Walt Disney Productions 
Poor Donald lights a match to find 
a gas leak in How to Have an Acci- 
dent in the Home, Disney color film. 


such a line. To help son understand the 
danger, Pop takes him along on a typi- 
cal workday. 

Young America offers Kitchen Safety, 
stressing common safety hazards that 
exist in every kitchen and simple pre- 
cautions to prevent accidents. A good 
item for home economics classes and 
girls’ clubs. 

Some films approach safety instruc- 
tion from basic factors, such as careless 
ness, Let’s Think and Be Safe (Porta- 
films, El.) uses seven episodes to show 
the importance of thinking in order to 
have a safe day. Animation shows chil- 
dren’s imagined consequences of unsafe 
acts. Real photograph then shows how 
to be careful and alert in each situation. 

Six Murderous Beliefs (National Safety 
Council, Jr. & Sr. H. S., Ad.) tears down 
six false ideas on safety, such as “safety 
is for sissies,” “I don’t have accidents 
because I’m lucky.” Teen-agers drama- 
tize the tragic results of jay walking, 
reckless driving, etc. 


SOURCES 


AAA Foundation for Traffic Safety, 1712 
“G” St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 

Aetna Life Affiliated Companies, Public 
Education Dept., Hartford 15, Conn. 

Association Films, Inc., 347 Madison 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, Safety Dept., 
Baltimore & Charles Streets, Baltimore 1, 
Maryland. 

Coronet Instructional Films, 65 E. South 
Water St., Chicago 1, IIl. 

Disney—Walt Disney Productions, Edu- 
cational Film Dept., 2400 W. Alameda 
Ave., Burbank, Calif. 

DuPont—E. I. duPont de Nemours & 
Co., Motion Picture Distribution, Wil- 
mington 98, Dela. 

EBF—Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 
1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, II]. 

Modern Talking Picture Service, 3 East 
54th St., New York 22, N. Y. 

National Board of Fire Underwriters, 85 
John St., New York, N. Y. 

National Safety Council, 425 No. Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago, IIl. 

Portafilms, Orchard Lake, Michigan. 

Stout State College, Dept. of Audio- 
Visual Education, Menomonie, Wisc. 

Young America Films Div., Text-Film 
Dept., McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 West 
42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 
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Sharing Yime 


Ideas and Suggestions for 
Teachers of the Elementary Grades 


Write Your Own Text! 


HE CURRICULUM committee of 

P. S. 67 in the Bronx (a borough of 
New York City) had been working to 
develop a suitable program for the vari- 
ous classes in the school. In thinking of 
the needs of each group, it was reason- 
ably easy to plan for the seven-year- 
olds. There was a wealth of material 
available for the elevens. But what 
about the nines? They should be study- 
ing the history of their local community 

on this the planners agreed. But the 
few histories available about the Bronx 
were very difficult and somewhat dull 
reading for nine-year-olds. And they 
were, for the most part, based on politi- 
cal events rather than the concepts of 
American Heritage best suited to so 
young a group. 

If you have a really hard working 
committee there is nothing like a major 
gap in the curriculum to bring about a 
rolling up of sleeves and starting to 
work. If there was no suitable history of 
the Bronx available, of course, one must 
be written. Seven teachers, a parent, 
and the principal began to plan most 
carefully for this project. 

The first step was to draw up a list 
of topics which would help children 
understand _ their After 
much discussion and thinking, the fol- 
lowing were chosen: “The Birth of a 
Borough”; “Rock Around the Bronx” or 
topography; “Famous Firsts”; “Going 
Places” or places of interest; “Commu- 
nity Helpers”—mailmen, policemen, fire- 
men, schools, colleges, churches, news- 
papers; “Earning a Living’—industries, 
utilities, business; “Is Anybody Home?” 

homes and shelter, types of buildings, 
Indians, Dutch settlers, early colonial 
landmarks; “Cultural Signs’—pictures 
of famous or important places or paint- 
“Marking Time” — monuments, 
cemeteries; “Wide Open 


community. 


ings; 
markers, 
Spaces”—playgrounds. 

As the outline of the book developed, 
a plan of action emerged. Teachers, 
student-teachers, and parents would 
work with fifth- and sixth-grade stu- 
dents in the writing of the history. 
Teachers would do the necessary re- 
writing to get the manuscript on a 
third-grade _ reading level. Student- 
teachers and children would take pic- 


tures of noteworthy scenes. Maps, show- 
ing early transportation routes, would 
be drawn. 

Every possible human resource was 
tapped. Senior citizens, the ,old timers 
of the community, were interviewed to 
get their individual reactions and human 
interest stories. The president of the 
local historical society spoke both to the 
children and to the teachers. A colum- 
nist from a local paper, deeply interest- 
ed in the history of the area, addressed 
the school, Representatives of the tele- 
phone company, and the Department of 
Water Supply, Gas, and Electricity act- 
ed as resource consultants. Interviews 
were held with officials from the police 
and the fire departments. 

The New York Historical Society pro- 
vided photostats of early maps. The 
head of the local library lent hard-to- 
obtain materials. The teachers of the 
committee and students joined the local 
historical society and went on trips with 
them. The senator for the district sent 
materials, and spoke to the school. The 
curriculum assistant of the school dis- 
trict helped in the planning and organ- 
izing. Letters were sent to a man who 
had written a history of the Bronx some 
fifty years before. 


Went on Field Trips 


The children went on actual trips to 
see the types of minerals and_ rocks 
that existed in the Bronx. They discov- 
ered peat bogs, mica, glacial remains, 
schist, etc. They made a large physical 
map of the Bronx placing bits of the 
type rock in the proper spot. These 
children discussed the history of the 
Bronx over the radio station WNYC 
program, “Know Your City.” Their map 
won a prize. 

Teachers took their classes to see 
famous landmarks such as Poe Cottage 
and the Supreme Court House. They 
made maps of the school district using 
“Monopoly” type houses to portray fa- 
mous places. Those students who went 
to parks in the borough wrote about 
their trips in class newspapers and in 
the Parents Association Bulletin. 

Teachers, student-teachers, and chil- 
dren wrote to the Art Commission and 
discovered places where art and sculp- 
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ture could be seen, Then they were off 
on other trips. 

They went to the Real Estate Board, 
obtained photostats of pld maps which 
gave original names of the streets and 
avenues, 

They held special exhibits showing 
objects as old as button-hooks, candle- 
snuffers, old newspapers, old snapshots, 
old timetables, toy banks of yesterday, 
old kitchen utensils, old 
early books and school books. 

Parents association members helped 
collect information, went along on trips, 
did research, and typed the material. 

Gradually all the material was gath 
ered together—the right kind, the right 
level. Here was a book showing the 
relationship of man to man and man to 
his environment on third-grade reading 
level. Now to get it printed. 

The assistant superintendent of the 
districts and the associate superintend- 
ent of elementary schools asked the 
local newspaper to print the story seri- 
ally. The entire Bronx and all its public 
schools cooperated and many classes 
used the serialized story as a class text- 
book. 

No matter how many classes use this 
text none will profit as much as the 
adults and children who worked to- 
gether on its production. 

A gap in your curriculum? Try writ- 
ing a book! 

—As reported by Ropert PetTLuck 
former principal, P. S. 67, Bronx, 
presently principal of P. S. 86, 
Bronx, and assistant professor of 
education, Long Island Univ. 
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HURE BY RETURN MAIL 


FLORIDA 
CIRCLE TOURS 


FINEST WAY TO SEE ALL OF FLORIDA 


9 full days in Florida! Fully ESCORTED 
or INDEPENDENT Travel via air-con- 
ditioned motorcoach. You'll visit fasci- 
nating sites and  cities—Jacksonville, 
Silver Springs, Orlando, Cypress Gar- 
dens, St. Petersburg, Naples, Miami 
Beach, Marineland, Daytona Beach, St. 
Augustine . . . and much, much more! 
Includes first-class hotels, most meals, 
sightseeing attractions all along the 
way! Stop over anywhere. All details 
arranged. From $129.50 

WEST INDIES, HAVANA, NASSAU by 
air or ship. Complete tours departing 
Miami from $56.00 


SEE YOUR LOCAL TRAVEL AGENT 
or write UNITED TOURS, INC. 
329 E. Flagler Street, Miami, Florida 


Free to WRITERS 


seeking a book publisher 


Two fact-filled, illustrated brochures tell how 
to publish your book, get 40% royalties, na- 
tional advertising, publicity and promotion 
Free editorial appraisal. Write Dept. ST-3 


Exposition Press /386 4th Ave., N.Y. 16 
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At Our 
| Corner 


33 West 42nd Street, 
New York 36, N.Y. 








“The future,” notes novelist C. S. 
Lewis, “is something everyone reaches 
at the rate of 60 minutes an hour, what- 
ever he does, whoever he is.” 

Unassailable logic, Mr. Lewis, of 
course. Allow us, however, at least one 
exception: the exam-bound ° student 
Brow furrowed and pencil stuttering, 
his aptitudes, quotients, and achieve- 
ments on grim review, his ceilingward 
gaze reveals the future racing headlong 
at him with giant strides. How many 
minutes to the hour, did you say? How 
many hours make forever? 

With the ever-increasing importance 
being attached to standardized testing 
in our schools, young futures more than 
ever depend upon performance at ex- 
amination time. And because the whys 
and wherefores of modern testing de- 
serve a good deal of explanation, the 
editors of Scholastic Magazines, in co- 


operation with the Educational Testing 
Service, of Princeton, N. J., last sum- 
mer conceived a series of 15 articles 
entitled “Meeting the Test.” Appearing 
bi-weekly in Senior Scholastic, World 
Week, and Practical English during the 
current school year, the series has ad- 
dressed itself not to subject matter or 
to “practice exams,” but rather to the 
kinds and purposes of standardized tests: 
what they measure, what the results 
mean and do not mean. 

Enthusiastic subscribers have urged 
reprinting of all 15 articles in a single 
booklet for continuing use. This will be 
done, and during the school year 1959- 
60, “Meeting the Test” will be available 
as a 36-page handbook at 10¢ (cost), 
but only to subscribers to any Scholastic 
magazine. Quantities ordered are not to 
exceed the number of semester subscrip- 
tions, or twice the number of school year 
subscriptions. Please note: “Meeting the 
Test” may be purchased in addition to 
other Scholastic workbooks. 


President and Publishe 





THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


288 SUNRISE HIGHWAY 


Member N.A.T.A. 18th Year 





ROCKVILLE CENTRE 
Excellent Elementary, Secondary Teaching and Administrative positions at Top 


Salaries in Eastern States—New York State and especially on LONG ISLAND. 


LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


Write for Registration Form 








FUE 
MATERIALS 


——.1. BRITISH AND IRISH RAILROAD 
Travel Planning literature (See March 13 
Scholastic Teacher, p. 10-T) 

___.2. CANADIAN PACIFIC, p. 5-T 
Information on “The Canadian” 

3. P. F. COLLIER & SON 

Booklets (a) Enriching the General 

Science Curriculum (b) Space Satellites 
(c) Rockets and Satellites (See March 

13 Scholastic Teacher, p. 8-T) 

4. CORONET FILMS, p. 2-T 

1959-60 ninety-six page catalogue of 

Coronet films with information on pur- 

chase or rental. 

5. EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, p. 14-T 

Registration form 


Please Print 


To order free materials, check your choice, clip and mail 
this coupon to Scholastic Teacher, 33 W. 42nd St., N.Y.C. 
36. You will receive free aids direct from our advertisers. 


—_.6. EXPOSITION PRESS, p. 13-T 
Brochure 


—_7. NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
—_(a) List of teaching aids ___(b) Infor- 
mation on careers in the coal industry 
(See March 6 Teacher, p. 5-T) 


—___’. TANGLEY OAKS EDUCATIONAL 
CENTER, p. 6-T 
Copy of Weather Unit 


___9. UNITED TOURS, p. 13-T 
Information on tours to West Indies, Ha- 
vana, Nassau, and Florida 

—___.10. WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA 
Reprints of World Book ad (See Nov. 21 
Teacher, pp. 13-T to 16-T) 


Grade_ 





School 


No. of Pupils 





Address 





City 





Zone. State 





This coupon valid for two months. 
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Free Period | 


Life’s Goal: A doctor had a seven- 
year-old boy in his office last week and 
had to insert a needle in the lad’s knee 
to draw off a little fluid. 

The boy’s mother and the doctor’s 
nurse held the youngster while the doc- 
tor performed his painful task. The boy 
Jet out a yell, of course, even though he 
was more offended than hurt. 

His task completed, the doctor sought 
to take the boy’s mind off his troubles. 
“You're a nice-looking chap,” he told 
the youngster. “What do you expect to 
do when you grow up?” His eyes wet 
with tears, the boy looked at the doctor 
with grim determination, and muttered, 
“I'm going to kill you.” 





What Should Our Schools Accom- 
plish?: The average person asks of edu- 
cation only that it increase his earning 
power so that he may enjoy in greater 
quantity or quality the material satis- 
faction of the uneducated. 

—Morkris Bishop 
Chicago School Journal 


Overwork: The principal was talking 
with the complaining husband of one of 
his teachers: “What makes you think 
your wife is working too hard?” 

“Well, when we were going to the 
store yesterday, she read the grocery 
list to me and then asked, ‘Does every- 
body understand?’ ” 

—Georgia Education Journal 


Impulse: James B. Pond, Jr. (son of 
the founder of one of the earliest lec 
ture bureaus), puts it this way: “Noth- 
ing can kill off lecturing. Man has an 
invincible impulse to stand up and 
bray.” 

—Wuit BurNETT 
Coronet 


Share your chuckles. Send us your 
favorite story for “Free Period.” Write 
it on a post card addressed to “Free 
Period,” Scholastic Teacher, 33 West 
42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 
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Charles D. Pearson: Heller Agency 
“Remember, I'm not a child 
any more. I’m an adolescent!” 
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New Materials 








1958-59 COLLEGE COSTS—Gives 
current yearly tuition, room and board, 
and_ standard than 800 
colleges and universities in the United 
States, its territories, and Canada. Life 
Insurance Agency Management Assn., 
Hartford 5, Conn. (25 cents.) 


fees in more 


GOLD STAR LIST OF AMERICAN 
FICTION—70 pages of : American fic- 
tion for young adults listed alphabeti- 
cally by author and subject by Syra- 
cuse Public Library, Syracuse 2, N. Y. 
( $1.25.) 


INSTITUTE OF LIFE INSURANCE 
TEACHING AIDS — Mathematics of 
Life Insurance (45 pages) shows how 
life insurance companies develop four 
basic types of policies and how these 
policies work mathematically. Moderns 
Make Money Behave (36 pages) pre- 


sents the money problems of 
people and family money management 
and insurance needs. Sharing the Risk 
is a 32-page unit for high school social 
studies classes. It explains the nature 
of risk, insurance can_ protect 
against financial losses, what life and 
health insurance are and how they 
operate. All three booklets are free in 
classroom quantities. Single copy of 
teacher's manual free to teachers. Write 
Educational Division, Institute of Life 
Insurance, 488 Madison Ave., New York 
oS. MN. ¥. 


young 


how 


CHRONICLES OF AMERICANA- 
Series of booklets designed as 
teaching aids on America. Titles: The 
American Realm, how our country 
grew; Documents of Freedom, their 
place in our lives; The Supreme Court 
of the United States; Great Presidents, 


nine 











and what made them _ outstanding; 
America’s Success Story; Here’s What 
Corporation Means; Early American 
Recipes; Early Rails, the story of the 
railroads; They Called the Land “Quis 
consin.” Booklets are 18 cents each from 
Americana Press, P. O. Box 85, Madi- 
son 1, Wis. 

FOR GUIDANCE WORKERS—An 
Approach to Individual Analysis in 
Education and Vocational Guidance, by 
Segel, Wellman, and Hamilton, dis- 
cusses guidance at the secondary school 
level. Some topics covered: the need 
for and principles of vocational guid- 
ance, importance of intellectual ability 
and variation in basic aptitudes, some 
specific guidance procedures. 39 pages, 
20 cents from Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U. S. Government Printing Of- 





Books 





READING: CHAOS AND CURE, 
by Sibyl Terman and Charles Child 
Walcutt. (McGraw-Hill Book Co., New 
York, 1958, $4.75, 285 pp.) 

Another book has joined Rudolf 
Flesch’s Why Johnny Can't Read on 
the controversial subject of methods of 
teaching reading. Mrs. Terman, who is 
a remedial reading specialist, and Dr. 
Walcutt, a professor of English, pre- 
sent facts and figures to show that 
there is a serious reading problem in 
many of our schools today. 

A discussion of the so-called “modern 
method of teaching” which emphasizes 
reading and perception of 
words as wholes rather than parts is 
followed by the authors’ explanation of 
its alleged failures. They then proceed 
to examine some doctrines of the spe- 
cialists, giving reasons why the authors 
feel that these doctrines are myths 
which cannot be proved by scientific 
evidence. 

The latter half of the book takes a 
constructive approach with suggestions 
for the use of phonics in reading in- 
struction. Though the book is slanted 
toward the parent who wants help in 
giving his child either initial or re- 
medial instruction, it can and is being 
used by teachers. 

At the end is a complete phonics 
manual of step by step instructions for 
teacher and student. This section might 
be more useful if bound separately. 


readiness 


Whether it will accomplish the won- 
ders claimed by the authors is doubtful 
but it should lead to better readers and 
better spellers. 


A TREASURY OF NON-ROYALTY 
ONE-ACT PLAYS, edited by Betty 
Smith, William Kozlenko, Margaret 
Mayorga, and M. Jagendorf. (Garden 
City Books Reprint Edition, 1958, 
$4.95.) 


This is a collection of 47 plays select- 
ed to appeal to a large variety of 
groups interested in play production. 
Any amateur group not charging ad- 
mission is granted permission to pro- 
duce the plays as well as to duplicate 
the materials for scripts. However, the 
title is misleading because any profes- 
sional production must be approved in 
writing from the publisher and some 
of the plays require payment of a 
royalty fee. 

The plays are divided into four 
types: prize winners, comedies and 
classics, all-girl casts, and mysteries. 
Representative authors include Max- 
well Anderson, William Dean Howells, 
Anton Chekhov, and Maurice Maeter- 
linck. Size of casts required varies from 
two to over twenty-five. Most of the 
plays require simple, easily obtainable 
properties and adequate instructions 
for stage setting and costuming are in- 
cluded. 

Any group wishing to produce plays 
without admission charge would find 
this collection useful and usable. 

—ANNA VirciniA Locke, Librarian 
Marshall H. S. 
Huntington, W. Va. 
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THE WEST COLESVILLE STORY 
(Folkways Record Service, 117 W 
46th St., New York, one 12-inch 33 1/3 
rpm disc, $5.95, 25% educational dis- 
count.) 





The West Colesville Story was orig- 
inally a Mutual Broadcasting System 
documentary of a family and a com 
munity faced with a child’s battle 
against leukemia (cancer of the or- 
gans of the body that create the blood). 

The roles in this recorded drama, 
except for the moving narration by 
Joseph Cotten, are played by the actual 
participants — parents, the little girl, 
neighbors, the school principal, the lo- 
cal clergyman. The year-long story is 
carried forward from the early mistaken 
diagnosis to the hospital treatments 
which helped keep alive seven-year- 
old Darya. The special contribution 
made by this recording is the note of 
hope which is sustained throughout. If 
leukemia is licked in our time, it will 
be beaten with the help of families like 
the Flaggs of West Colesville, New 
York. 

This recording, produced for the 
American Cancer Society, can be used 
with dramatic effect in high school 
biology and health education classes 
and by parent-teacher associations. 

—Howarp L. Hurwitz 
Assistant Principal 
Jamaica (N. Y.) H. S. 
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EDITED BY PATRICK AND MARY HAZARD 








All times shown are current in Eastern Zone. 
Programs subject to change. Check local sta- 
tions before assigning programs to students. 


EASTER AND RELIGIOUS PROGRAMS 


Sat., Mar. 21, 10:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Billy 
Graham: Australian Crusade. 

Sun., Mar. 22, 9:05 a.m. (NBC) The Art of 
Living: Dr. Norman Vincent Peale, pas- 
tor of Marble Collegiate Church, “What 
to Do About Your Difficulties.” Mar 
29: “The Glory of Easter Morn.” 

9:30 a.m. (CBS) Church of the Air. 

10:05 a.m. (ABC) Message of Israel: 
“Prophetic Faith,” with Dr. Sheldon 
Blank, provost and professor of Bible 
and Hellenistic literature at Hebrew 
Union College. Mar. 29: “The Substance 
of Greatness,” with Dr. Jacob R. Marcus, 
Adolph S. Ochs professor of Jewish 
history and director of the American 
Jewish Archives. 

10:15 a.m. (NBC) National Radio Pul- 
pit: Dr. Ralph W. Sockman, minister of 
Christ Church, Methodist, New York, 
on “Living Royally.” Mar. 20: “What 
Survives the Grave?” 

10:30 a.m. (CBS) Salt Lake Taber- 
nacle: Choir and organ program. 

12:30 p.m. (NBC) The Eternal Light: 
Virginia Mazer’s “The Root and the 
Flower,” dramatization of the spiritual 
and literary contributions of New Eng- 
land to the American heritage through 
the influence of such men as Roger 
Williams, Ezra Stiles, Emerson, Frost, 
Longfellow and Thoreau. Mar. 29: 
Morton Wishengrad’s “Song of Berdit- 
schev,” a drama about a pious rabbi 
who challenges the idolatry and blas- 
phemy of the eighteenth century world 
in which he lives, and asserts his right 
to testify for God. 

1:30 p.m. (ABC) Pilgrimage: Dr. John 
Sutherland Bonnell, Fifth Avenue Pres- 
byterian Church in New York, and Dr. 
A.L. Roberts, director of Commission 
of Christian Education of National 
Council of Churches, speak on “Parents 
without Partners.” Mar. 29: “Special 
Easter Program.” 

2:30 p.m. (NBC) Catholic Hour: Rev 
James Finley of the Paulists gives a 
series of Lenten talks on “First Words 
and Lasting Impressions.” Mar. 22: 
“R.S.V.P.” Mar. 29: “Social and Secure.” 

8:00 p.m. (ABC) The Eleventh Hour 
Call: Pastor Dudley Goff of the David- 
ian Seventh Day Adventists, a world- 
wide religious group which began in 
1929 and has its world headquarters in 
Waco, Tex., in a new series. 

Fri., Mar. 27, 1:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) The 
Shroud of Turin: For the sixth con- 
secutive year, Father Francis L. Filas, 
S.J., professor of theology at Chicago’s 
Loyola University, narrates his own 
program about a burial cloth kept in 
Turin, Italy, believed to have wrapped 
the body of Christ in the tomb. 

2:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Holy Week Spe- 
cial: A film presenting the high points 
of the Holy Week liturgy. 

Sat., Mar. 29, 8:30 p.m. (CBS) The New 
York Philharmonic: Handel’s “St. John’s 
Passion” and Organ Concerto No. 5 in 
F major. Soloists are David Lloyd and 
Russell Oberlin. 

Sun., Mar. 29, 8:00 am. (CBS) Sunrise 
Services: From the Hollywood Bowl. 

9:30 am. (CBS) Church of the Air: 


Greek Orthodox Easter Music with the 
choir of St. Sophia Cathedral of Los 
Angeles directed by Frank Desby. 

10:05 a.m. (CBS) Easter Mass: From 
Holy Cross Cathedral, Boston, Richard 
Cardinal Cushing. 

11:00 a.m. (NBC) Easter Sunday Serv- 
ice: Christ Church (Episcopal) in Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 

1:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Frontiers of 
Faith: An all-musical program with or- 


Rosemary Clooney and Jose Ferrer 
star on Bell Telephone Hour Thursday, 


April 9, 8 p.m., NBC-TV network. 
chestra and chorus under the baton of 
William Jonson, featuring three major 
contemporary Easter works. 

2:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Wisdom: Histo- 
rian Richard Heffner interviews Jesuit 
Father John LaFarge in Campion House 


FOR YOUNGER VIEWERS 


Mon., Mar. 23, 8:15 a.m. (CBS-TV) Cap- 
tain Kangaroo: The gentle man cavorts 
with Mr. Green Jeans starting 15 min- 
utes later. His Saturday time (9:30- 
10:30 a.m.) remains the same. 

Fri, Mar. 27, 8:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Walt 
Disney Presents: “Toot, Whistle, Plunk 
and Boom,” a history of musical instru- 
ments from caveman to symphony. 


MUSIC AND THE ARTS 


Sun., Mar. 22, 4:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) New 
York Philharmonic Concert: Leonard 
Bernstein conducts. 

9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) The Dinah Shore 
Chevy Show: Mahalia Jackson is a guest. 

Mon., Mar. 23, 8:15 p.m. (CBS) Louis Nye: 
If you like his visual antics on the 
Steve Allen program, try him by ear. 

Sun., Mar. 29, 4:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Magic 
with Mary Martin: Selections from Miss 
Martin’s recent stage production, “Mu- 
sic with Mary Martin,” including the 
famous flying sequence from “Peter 
Pan.” A program for children. 

8:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Music with Mary 
Martin: Another one-woman show, this 
time aimed at adults, featuring songs 
from her musical comedies. 


Mon., Mar. 30, 7:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Amer- 
ica Pauses for Springtime: Genevieve 
joins Robert Merrill, Marge and Gower 
Champion, and Herb Shriner in an 
hour-long music-and-comedy special. 

Mon., Apr. 6, 10:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) The 
Oscar Awards: Plan to assign a theme 
on movie criticism based on the study 
suggestions in the next issue. 

Thurs., Apr. 9, 8:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Bell 
Telephone Hour: Program stars Rose- 
mary Clooney, Jose Ferrer, Jose Iturbi, 
Gisele MacKenzie, opera stars Giorgio 
Tozzi and Nicolai Gedda, and balleteers 
Maria Tallchief and Andre Eglevsky 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


Wed., Mar. 18, 8:15 p.m. (CBS) The Hid- 
den Revolution: “The Day Called X” 
about the effects of modern technology 
on the nature of warfare. The program 
will examine the impact of this revolu- 
tion in the technology of modern war- 
fare on a typical American town, and 
will visit the control room of a Nike 
battalion. Participants include Professor 
Robert Bowie, Director of the Harvard 
Center for International Affairs; Pre- 
fessor Henry A. Kissinger, Assistant Di- 
rector of the Harvard Center; Professor 
Warner Schilling, of the Columbia Uni- 
versity Institute of War and Peace. 

Sun., Mar. 22, 3:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) The 
World of Ideas: “Is the Growth of ‘Hu- 
man Engineering’ a Threat to Human 
Freedom?” Mar. 29: “Are the People of 
a Nation Morally Responsible for the 
Acts of Their Leaders”? 

5:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Kaleidoscope 

Big Ear,” an analysis of wire- 
tapping based on the first definitive 
work on the subjct by Samuel Dash, 
former assistant district attorney from 
Philadelphia. 

6:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) The Twentieth 
Century: “Silent Sentinel” is about the 
development of radar. Forthcoming: 
“The Times of Teddy Roosevelt”; “From 
Kaiser to Fuehrer”; “Submarine”; and 
“Stalingrad.” 

Sun., Mar. 29, 2:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) The 
Great Challenge: A two-part appraisal 
of journalism in this country today— 
including both printed and electronic 
media. “Is American Journalism Meet- 
ing Its Responsibilities?” is the ques- 
tion that will concern Barbara Ward, 
British author; John Fischer, editor-in- 
chief of Harper’s; Eugene C. Pulliam, 
publisher and broadcaster; J. Russell 
Wiggins, publisher and editor; and Sig 
Mickelson, General Manager of CBS 
News. Apr. 5: “Is the American Public 
Getting the Information It Needs?” an- 
swered by James G. Hagerty, Presiden- 
tial news secretary; James Reston, Chief 
of The New York Times Washington 
Bureau; and historian Arthur M 
Schlesinger, Jr. 


SCIENCE AND EXPLORATION 


Sun., Mar. 22, 2:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Wis- 
dom: “A Conversation with Dr. Karl 
Menninger” from the Menninger Foun- 
dation for Psychiatric Research. 

6:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) The Bell System 
Science Series: (Repeat) “The Un- 
chained Goddess,” about the weather. 

Fri., Mar. 27, 8:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) High 
Adventure with Lowell Thomas: “The 
Persian Gulf to Zanzibar.” See “Tele- 
guide” on p. 3-T. 


DRAMA 


Mon., Mar. 23, 9:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) The 
Hallmark Hall of Fame: Repeat of the 
justly acclaimed production of Marc 
Connelly’s “Green Pastures.” For study 
suggestions see “Teleguide” on the orig- 
inal production, October 11, 1957 “Scho- 
lastic Teacher.” p. 25-T. 

10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Westinghouse 
Desilu Playhouse: Hugh O’Brian will 
star in “Chain of Command,” a drama 
about the U.S Army. . 

Thurs., Mar. 26, 8:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Du 
Pont Show of the Month: William 
Saroyan’s “The Human Comedy.” 


National Radio and TV programs by representatives of religious faiths are listed once each semester. 





